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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Over the past decade, colleges and universities have initiated hundreds of collaborations with 
school systems to strengthen the academic preparation of their students for college. This directory, 
covering 48 such programs, provides an overview of the range of services offered by these programs. 

Some programs are targeted universally on all students in a school district: 

■ Project PRIME, based at Arizona State University, works with 90 secondary schools in 
the Phoenix area to strengthen the core curriculum and increase college-going rates. 

■ Think Tank, based at the Maricopa Community College District in Tempe, Arizona, 
provides summer and Saturday academic preparation programs to hundreds of minority 
and at-risk students, as part of its overall mission to lower dropout rates and encourage 
all students to pursue a college education. 

■ Project STEP is an administrative organization that supports and secures funding for 
academic preparation programs throughout the Santa Ana Unified School Distria in 
California, operating as a consortium of postsecondary institutions. 

Some programs heavily emphasize math and science: 

■ The MESA program, headquartered at the University of California at Berkeley and now 
based at a number of universities in the western states, operates 20 centers that provide 
science and math tutoring, science-related field trips, summer enrichment ana other 
services that encourage minorities to pursue these disciplines. 

■ The Johns Hopkins University/Dunbar High School program in Baltimore, Maryland, 
serves 140 high-achieving minority students by combining summer courses and school- 
year labs and clinics to a group of students throughout their high school years. 

■ The Wright STEPP program, based at Wright Slate University in Dayton, Ohio, is an 
intensive summer matfi-science program for minority 7th-10th graders that, for those who 
keep up their grades during hi^ school, earns them a scholarship to the university. 

■ The Chicago Area Health and Medical Careers Program out of the Illinois Institute 
of Technology, which involves seven medical schools in the Chicago area serving 
motivated 7th- 1 2th grade students, provides a pipeline of year-round academic preparation 
services to bright minority students interested in health-related careers. 

At least a dozen of the programs profiled here provide intensive academic preparation to a selected 
group of students through the high school years, and may follow up with smdents into college: 



iii 



■ BioPrep, based at the University of Alabama and serving selected high-achieving niral 
youths in high schools throughout western Alabama, stays with each group of entering 
students from 9th grade through high school graduation by providing BioPrep core 
courses in nearly every coUege-preparatory subject 

■ Middle College High School is a complete high school located on the campus of La 
Guardia Community College in New Yoik Qty. At-risk students apply to attend this 
school which features an enrollment of only 500 students in a family-like setting. 

■ The FAST Track Program at Indiana University-Purdue University in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, especially targeted toward average-achieving minority students, provides intensive 
year-round academic preparation to students from the time they enter 6th grade through 
their senior year in high school. 

■ The Love of Learning program for 30 minority students in each of grades 9 through 12, 
is based at Davidson College, a small private institution in North Carolina; it provides a 
continuum of services especially to students in single-parent homes or difficult financial 
circumstances. 

Certain programs are created for unique populations of students: 

■ The Rural Alaska Honors Institute in Faiibanks, Alaska selects academically promising 
Alaskan Native high school juniors who are of low socioeconomic status and will be the 
first in their families to attend college. 

■ The Mother-Daughter Program, based at the University of Texas at El Paso, serves 150 
6th grade Hispanic giils-along with their mothers. 

Some programs select and serve students wholly outside their nonnal school setting-where 
counseling and teaching loads are too heavy to permit much individual attention: 

■ Early Outreach at the University of Illinois at Chicago operates an academic program 
for 7th- 12th graders every Saturday during most of the school year-called Satunlay 
College. 

■ The Multicultural Student Services Center at George Washington University in the 
Distria of Colimibia serves young students of the D.C schools mostly through university 
summer or Satunlay academic programs. 

Other programs affect students directly within their school settings. This can infuse an academic 
element into the schools that had not been there before. Often this kind of college/school program has 
a major component providing professional development for the schools* teachers. 

■ College Now, based at Kingsborough Conmiunity College in Brooklyn, New York 
administers tests, college-level courses and remedial academic courses to students right 
at the 17 schools it serves. 
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■ The Community College Preparation Program m Columbus, Ohio, has prepared high 
school teachers to team-teach a more challenging coUege-preparatory block of core 
academic courses to students bound for community college. 

Finally, almost a dozen programs-described here as they operate at one campus-operate at 
multiple campuses, thus reaching thousands more students: 

■ New Yoik*s Liberty Partnership Program is described in this directory as it operates 
at one community college, but it is based at 53 colleges and universities throughout New 
York State. 

■ Stanford University's Accelerated Schools program directly serves students in 140 
elementary schools nationwide that have high minority populations, 

■ Career Beginnings, headquartered at Brandeis University in Massachusetts, is based at 
17 colleges in 10 states, serving high school students over a critical 2-year period as they 
make the transition to college. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Over the past decade, colleges and universities have begun to woik with school systems to help 
high schools, and recently even middle and elementary schools, to strengthen academic preparation for 
college. Colleges have a concentration of facilities and competencies to he^ improve and refonn the 
schools. These efforts can also benefit colleges directly by reducing their need for remedial programs, 
allowing students to take rigorous courses ftom the time they arrive on campus. 

This two-volume report shows that colleges and universities of all kinds have successfijlly 
collaborated with local school districts to strengthen young students' academic preparation for college. 
This volume describes 48 innovative programs that exemplify the wide variety of collaborations in the 
field. The companion volume, Volume 2: Case Studies of College-School Partnerships, provides an in- 
depth description of six of the programs, including lessons learned about important factors for program 
success. 

Collaborative academic preparation programs commonly feature one or more of the following 
services: 

■ a strengthened core college-preparatory curriculum; 

■ specialized continuing education for teachers; 

■ tutoring; 

■ mentoring; 

■ additional academic/career counseling; 

■ relevant job experience/career exploration; 

■ help with college ^plication/financial aid forms; 

■ follow-up support and monitoring through high school and/or college; 
fc parent involvement; and 

■ assistance in obtaining financial aid. 

1 
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Academic preparation programs take any number of fomas. Programs variously involve 
elementary and secondary students They may target their services to the nonnal school day, or they may 
feature after-school, Saturday, or summer components. They may be structured as one college/one school 
partnerships, one college/several schools cr districts, or a consortium of postsecondary institutions 
providing services to students in schools area-wide. They may adhere to a pipeline model-moving a 
group of students together for several years toward college-or to a broad infusion model affecting 
restructuring or teaching practices at all schools within a district Some offer college courses to high 
school students. Funding sources of course vary as well, from direct state appropriations to private 
foundation support 



Identifying Programs for this Directory 



For purposes of this descriptive profile, we decided to select programs that, first of all, directly 
serve students. Among these, we sought programs with at least some of the following characteristics: 

■ They were to be relatively self-supporting and suble financially, and not dependent 
primarily on federal funding. 

■ They were to have been in operation for at least several years and not in immediate 
danger of closing, due to budget cuts, for example. 

■ They were to provide multiple services. 

■ They were to maintain descriptive and/or evaluative infomiation on the students in the 
program. 

■ They were to have current written information to supply inquirers, such as brochures or 
annual reports about their operations. 

■ They were to represent a full range of institutional stmcmres: individual partnerships as 
well as networlcs of colleges; services to groups of school districts as well as to single 
entities. Furthennore, some would restructure an entire school or district; others would 
work within the existing organizational frameworic of the school. 

■ They were to serve students at different grade and ability levels, including some that are 
targeted toward historically undcrrepresented population groups. 



■ They were to serve students over a period of more than a year, and would involve more 
commitraent than a "one-time" program or activity. 

■ They were to be basically free of cliarge to studenra and their parents. 

■ They were to represent a variety of disciplines, including programs that concentrate on 
health professions or mathematics and science as well as tho&^ covering all core academic 
disciplines. 

■ They were to represent a variety of scheduling arrangements, including summer and/or 
Saturday programs. 

■ They were to reflect geographic and cultural diversity. 

The resulting 48 programs reflect a wide range of student populations and services. Programs in 
20 states and the Enstrict of Columbia are represented here. The directory is not an attempt to include 
all college-based academic preparation programs that are currently operating. Rather, the sampling of 
organizational structures and services reflected in these programs will spur interest and thought as 
educators seek to form new partnerships, add components or make adjustments to existing partnerships. 

Directory Organization 

The program summaries are preceded by a summary matrix presented in alphabetical order by 
state. The names, locations and telephone numbers of the program directors are provided if further 
infoimation is desired. 
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Major Services 


m 


Strengthening 
school structure; 
peer tutoring; 
continuing 
education for 
teachers; parent 

IIIVUI VOlIIUIUi 


Defining 

academic 

standards; 

outreach; 

tutoring; 

assistance with 

forms. 


Tutoring/ 
mentoring, 
outreach, 
counseling, help 
with forms, 
testing/assess- 
mem; ana 
monitoring 
through grade 
12. General 
emphasis is on 
mathematics. 


Defining 
academic 
standards, tutor- 
ing, guidance, 
staff develop- 
ment for 


Students Served 
Annually 


ft 
■ 

•> if:'!- 

'mm 


All students In 
the member 
schools are 
served. 


Approximately 
300 students. 


Approximately 
900 students 
statewide (100 
at Hayward 
site). 


More than 
50.000 students 
in junior and 
senior higJi 
schools. 


Students 
Targeted 


Mostly 

disadvantaged 
elementary and 
middle school 
students. 


High-risk high 
school juniors 
and seniors 
participating in 
vocational 
education. 


Black and 
Hispanic 6lh-8lh 
graders who arc 
moderate 
achievers. 


Grade 7-12 
under-represented 
and low-income 
students. 


Schools Served 


140 elementary/ 
middle schools 
nationwide. 


7 high schools in 
California's 
Central Coast 
region. 


21 middle 
schools in the 
areas served by 
the participating 
campuses 
statewide. 


600 secondary 
schools statewide 
with high 
proportions of 
historically 
underrepresented 

UllllUt lilCa. 


Year Begun 




1986 


1986 


1985-86 


1975 


Contact 


mm 

M 


Heniy Levin 
Director 
(415) 723-3095 


Dr. Marjorie Carson 
Director 
(805) 922-6966, 
ext. 276 


Dr. Ellsworth Berget 
California State 
University - Hayward 

(one of the program 

campuses) 
(415) 881-3081 


Mike Aldaco 
University of 

California 
Office of the 

President 
(415) 987-9573 


Type/Control 


fISi 


4-year private 


2-year public 


4 -year public 


4-year public 


College 


III 


Stanford 
University, 
Stanford. CA 


Allan Hancock 
College. Santa 
Maria, CA 


California State 
University 
System campuses 
at Hayward, 
Fresno. San Jose. 
Northridge. and 
Domiiiffue? Hill*? 
CA 


University of 
California (each 
of the 8 
undergraduate 
campuses) 


Program 


■ 

IS 


Accelerated 
Schools Project 


Central Coast 
Articulation Group 
(CCAG) 


The College 
Readiness Program 


Early Academic 
Outreach Program 
(EAOP) 



Major Services 


•A::<y-:- 

^& 


i i ^ 

1 .« -s c 

K C 2 C c 

« u, 2 £ .2 i 
.S 1 ft o ^ g -g 


Tutoring, study 
groups, advising, 
field trips, 
summer enrich- 
ment programs, 
financial aid, 

tiarent invntvp- 

ment. 


Course articula- 
tion; career 
counseling; joint 
staff develop- 
ment; summer 
sessions; college 

wuick^^a lui iiigii 

school seniors; 
facilities and 
equipment 
sharing. 


Tutoring; 
outreach; 
professional 
development for 
teachers; o < 
counseling; ^ ' 

parent 

involvement. 


Students Served 
Annually 




120 elementary 
students. 


Approximately 
14.000 students 
in California 
alone. 


Approximately 
1,000 I0th-I2lh 
grade students. 


Approximately 
2.500 students. 


Students 
Targeted 




Spanish-speaking 
K-6 graders. 


Minority 
elementary, 
middle-school 
and high school 
students. Musi 
be on track in 
math and must 
have interest in 
math and 
science. 


Primarily 10th- 
12lh grade stu- 
dents. Students 
arc 80 percent 
white and 20 
percent minority 
(mostly Hispanic 
and many from 
migrant families). 


Underachieving 
minorities or 
economically 
disadvantaged 
students. 


Schools Served 


PI 
! ! ^ 


Elementary 
schools in the 
Santa Ana 
Unified School 
District. 


Schools 
throughout 
California and 
other western 
states. 


Eleven high 
schools in the 
Butte Community 
College area. 


83 middle and 
high schools in 
the San Diego 
area. 


Year Begun 




.1989 


1968 


1986 


1980 


i 


■ 

'm$ 


Dr. Eloy Rodriquez 
Universily of 

California - Irvine 
(714) 856-6105 


Fred Easter 
University of 

California - 

Berkeley 
(415) 642-5064 


Ernie Matlock 
Vice President for 

Instruction 
Butte Community 

College 
Oroville, CA 95965 
(916) 895-2547 


Mary Catherine 

Swanson 
Director 

San Diego CoiJity 

Office of Education 
(619) 292-3500 


Type/Control 




4-year public 


4-ycar public 


2-ycar public 


4-year public 


College 


■ 

m 


Universily of 
Califorria at 
Irvine 


University of 
Califomifi, 
Berkeley. CA 


Butte 

Community 
College, 
Oroville, 
California 


San Diego State 
University; San 
Diego County 
Office of 
Education. San 
Diego. CA 


Program 




KIDS Investigating 
and Discovering 
Science 


MESA 


The Partnership 
Program 


Project AVID 

21 
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Major Services 


MM 

m 

m 

B 
m 


Academic 
summer 
program; 
slrengtliened core 
curriculum in 
math and 
science; 

mentoring; SAT 
preparation; 
college credit. 


Saturday 

academic 

program; 

tutoring; 

counseling; 

fmancial aid; 

1 01 low -up 

through college; 

relevant job 

experience; 

parent 

involvement. 


Summer bridge 
program, alter- 
native high 
school programs, 
advanced place- 
ment courses, 
and 2+2 
vocational 
programs. 


Students Served 
Annually 


P 

m 


75 students 
enrolled at each 
grade level (7lh- 
12th). 


821 students 
served in 1990- 
91. (grades 7 - 
postsccondary). 


Several hundred 
high school 
studenis. 


Studenis 
Targeted 




Promising, 
motivated 
minority students 
who are high 
achievers. 


Motivated, 

moderafe-lo-high 

achieving 

minority students 

interested in 

health 

professions. 


Potential 
dropouts, 
language 
minority 
students, and 
gifted and 
talented studenis. 


Schools Served 




Public and 
private schools 
throughout the 
Chicago area. 


More than 150 
public and private 
junior high and 
high schools in 
the Chicago area. 


6 secondary 
schools. 


Year Begun 


m 


1980 


0861 


1984 


Contact 


'M 

ii 
■ 


Pamela Cralic 
Procram Coordinator 


CAHMCP 
(312)567-3468 


Elhel Caldwell 
Director 
Early Outreach 
(312) 996-2549 


Dr. Allen Arnold 
(708) 456-0300 


Type/Control 


ti 


4-year private 


4-ycar public 


2-ycar public 


College 


p 


Illinois Insdtute 
of Technology 
and 7 medical 
schools in the 
Chicago area 


University of 
Illinois at 
Chicago 


Triton College, 
River Grove, IL 


Program 


ii 

8 


Chicago Area 
Health and 
Medical Careers 
Program 
(CAHMCP) 


Eariy Outreach 
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Major Services 




Academic 

summer 

program; 

Saturday 

academic 

program; SAT 

tutoring; 

counseling; 

parent 

involvement. 




Testing and 

assessment; 

coHege-level 

courses; 

counseling; 

follow-up 

mrougn college. 


Tutoring; 
mentoring; 
professional 
development for 
teachers; 
counseling; 
|/<ticni involve- 
mcnt; financial 
aid. 


Multiple 
services, 
including school 
restructuring and 
parent 

involvement. 


Students Served 
Annually 


II 


125 students 
from 8lh 
through 12th 
grade. 


■ , A 

: / ^ >A 

1. > 


2,502 students 
in fall 1991. 


Approximately 
400 students, 
grades 9-12. 


Middle CoUge 
High School has 
500 siudenis. 


Students 
Targeted 


111 


Middle-or-high 
achieving 
disadvantaged 
minority 
stud' s. 


% s\ 

: .* v^ 


Moderate- 
achieving high 
school seniors, 
though open to 
all seniors in the 
school 


Students at risk 
of not pursuing 
college or failing 
to complete high 
school 


At-risk 9th- 12th 
graders. 


Schools Served 


Si 


One urban high 
school in Jersey 
Cily; other 
secondary and 
feeder schools. 


■ 


17 public high 
schools in the 
New York City 

area. 


3 Syracuse-area 
high schools. 


Several local 

secondary 

scliools. 


Year Begun 


wm 
SI 


vo 

00 
Ov 
•-^ 


r:<l 
V 

.•ft' , V 

/ 


1984-85 


1989 


1974 


Contact 


' 


Robert E. Pcny 
Director 
PreCAP 
(201) 915-9288 


Stuart Suss 
Kingsborough 

Community College 
(718) 368-5170 


Cathy Pisegna 
Liberty Partnership 

Program 
Thomas J. Corcoran 

High School 
Syracuse, NY 
(315)435-655P 


Janel Liebcrman 
Director 
(718) 482-7200 


Type/Control 




4-year private 

1 


2-year public 


2-year public 


2-ycar public 


College 


Jii 


Saint Peter's 
College, Jersey 
Cily, NJ 




Kingsborough 
Community 
College, 
Brooklyn, NY 


Onondaga 

Community 

College, 

Syracuse, NY 

(one of 53 

programs 

statewide) 


LaOuardia 
Community 
College; Long 
Island City, NY 


Pi^ogram j 




Pre-Collcge 
Academic Program 
(Pre-CAP) 


' 4.' 

m 

% 
1 


College Now 


Liberty Partnership 
Program 


o 

JH — - /-H 



Major Services 


11 
P 

iiii 

pi 


School 

restructuring; 

strengthening 

core curriculum; 

continuing 

education for 

icacners; 

tutoring/ 

mentoring; 

parent 

involvement. 


Defining 
academic 
standards; core 
instruction in 
malh and science 
on Saturdays; 
ouireacn, 
tutoring; 
counseling. 


Strengthening 

academic 

slandards; 

continuing 

education for 

teachers; 

mentoring. 

34 


Sludents Served 


>» 

a 


Approximately 
U300 students 
(entire school 
enrollment). 


Approximately 
I15 9th-I2ih 
grade students. 


Approximately 
200 students. 


Students 
Targeted 


-m 

mm 


00 

II 


9th-12ih grade 
minority/low- 
income sludents 
talented in math 
and science. 


9th-12ih graders, 
most of whom 
arc historically 
underrepresented. 


Schools Served 




1 public middle 
school. 


8 junior and 
senior high 
schools in ihe 
mid-Hudson 
Valley region. 


5 inner-city high 
schools in New 
York City. 


Year Begun 


M 


1979 


1987 


1990-91 

academic 

year 


Contact 


■ 


Paul Longo 
Director 
(718) 520-7457 


Dr. Elaine Hofslcltcr 
Assistant Professor 
(914) 257-2856 


Edward D. Bell 
SUNY Office of 

Student Recruilmenl 
(212) 614-6720 


Type/Control 




o 
a 

1 


4-year public 


All 4-year 
public, except 
for SUNY at 
Morrisvillc, a 
2-year public 
college 


College 


m 


Queens College, 
Flushing, NY 


SUNY - New 
Paltz (New 
York) 


SUNY at 

Brockport 
SUNY at 

Genesco 
SUNY at 

Morrisvillc 
SUNY at New 

Palli 
SUNY al 

Onconla 


c 

1 


) 


i 


Queens College/ 
Louis ArmsU-ong 
Middle School 


STEP (Science 
Technology Entry 
Program) 


^ 1 

.s 1 

s < 1 

GO < 



Major Services 


9 
m 


Academic 

summer 

program; 

academic-year 

activities; 

school/teacher 

peer counseling; 
parent 

involvement. 


>>; 


J ^ o 3 o E .-.S 1 - 


Defining 
academic 
preparation 
standards; testing 
and assessment; 
strengthening 


Summer 

academic 

program; 

counseling; 

academic year 

activities. 


Students Served 
Annually 


Pi 


30 sludenU in 
each grade level 
from 9lh-12th 
grade. 




120 students 
served in 1991- 
92 (9lh ghrough 
12th grade). 


Over 60.000 
high school 
juniors; seniors 
arc also served, 
based on test 
results. 


90 students 
(10th Ihrough 
12th grades). 


Students 
Targeted 


Would-be first 
generation 
college students 
with difficult 
economic 
circumstances; 
all achievement 
levels. 


1 

¥:::>::%: 


9th- 12th grade 
students who are 
able but 
disinterested in 
pur.suing college; 
especially 
minority and 
disadvantaged 
students. 


High school 
juniors take the 
OSU-devclopcd 
math placement 
test. 


Average- 
achieving black 
high school 
students or those 
wilh difficult 
economic 
circumstances. 


Schools Served 


mm 

■ 


21 secondary 
schools in the 
Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg 
school system. 


■ 

B 


2 high schools in 
Columbus. 


High schools 
throughout the 
state (over 600 
high schools). 


Public or private 
high schools in 
Cincinnati* 


Year Begun 




1987 


1987 


1979 


1987 


Contact 


n 


Brenda H. Tapia 
Director 

Love of Learning 

Program 
(704) 892-2452 


lii 

•: 


Connie Fad d is 
Coordinator of High 
School Programs 
(614) 227-2452 


Professor Bert Waits 
Mathematics 
Department, Ohio 
State University 
(614) 292-0694 


e 

1 1^ 

^ S3 
C o o 

CO M 


Type/Conlroi 




4-year private 

j 


2-year public 


4-year public 


o 

CO 

> 

■g. 


College 




Davidson 
College, 
Davidson, NC 


. 

^ \ 1 


Columbus State 
Commimity 
College. 
Columbus, OH 


Ohio State 
University. 
Columbus, OH 


College of 
Mounl Si. 
Joseph. 

Cincinnati, OH 


Program 




Love of Learning 
Program 


^^^^ 


Community 
College 
Preparation 
Program (CCPP) 


Ohio Early College 
Mathematics 
Placement Testing 
Program (BMP) 


u £ § « g 



ERIC 




ERIC 




ERIC 



Major Services 


■ 

>\ \ 


Tutoring; 
ouu-each; testing 
and assessment; 
financial aid; 
parent 

involvement. 


Strengthened 
core college- 
preparatory 
curriculum; 
tutoring; 
mentoring; 

with forms, 
guaranteed 
admission/ 
financial aid; 
career explora- 
tion; parent 
involvement. 


Summer 

sessions; 

tutoring; 

Saturday 

workshops; 

academic 

monitoring; 
social and 
cultural activity 
guaranteed 
college 
admission. 


Students Served 
Annually 


i« 
Wi 


All students. 


650 students in 
1991-92 (grades 
9-12). 


141 students in 
1991-92. 


Students 
Targeted 


All 1990-91 3rd 
graders at Carver 
Elementary, 
located in a low- 
income neighbor- 
hood in 

Richmond, VA. 


9th- 12th grade 
minority students 
who demonstrate 
ability but with 
poor academic 
records or 
difficult family 
circumstances. 


Grade 9-12 
studenis; 99 
percent minority 
and mostly from 
low-income or 
single-parent 
families. 


^. 

o 

1 

o 

CO 


< :■ 

!■ 

■y 

m 


1 elementary 
school. 


All high schools 
in the Fairfax 
County Public 
Schools. 


Fairfax County 
Area II Schools 
(five schools), the 
Arlington County 
School District, 
and the Prince 
William Countv 
School District. 


Year Begun 


\ 


1990-91 


1989 


1987 


Contact 


*i 


Dr. John Rousch 
Vice President for 

Planning 
University of 

Richmond 
(804) 289-8159 


Veatrice Baugh 
Coordinator, CPP 
Fairfax County Public 

Schools 
(703) 876-5208 


Horlensia B, Cadcnas 
Director 

Early Idenlification 

Program 
Office of the Provost 
George Mason 

University 

Fairfax, VA 22030 
rifvi\ 001 lion 


Type/Control 




4-ycar and 2- 
year public and 
private 
institutions 

1 - 


2- and 4-year, 
both public and 
private 


4 -year public 


College 




University of 

Richmond, 

Virginia 

Commonwealth 

University, 

Virginia Union 

Universitv and 

Reynolds 

Community 

College (VA) 


17 public and 
private 

institutions in 
Virginia 


George Mason 

University, 

Virginia 


Program 




The Carver 
Promise 


College 
Partnership 
Program (CPP) 


Early Identification 
Program (EIP) 

41 
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BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES PREPARATION PROGRAM (BIOPREP) 
University of Alabama 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

4- Year Public Institution 




DESCRIPTION 

A pilot collaboration between the 
University of Alabama's College of Community 
Health Sciences and five rural schools in the area 
was introduced in 1982, serving an original cohort 
of 114 students. BioPrep in Alabama was one of 
three pilot PioPrep programs begun at that time. 
The others were in Manhattan and Brooklyn, New 
York; they were sponsored by the Macy 
Foundation. 

BioPrep was designed to prepare 
raderrepresented rural students to become health 
care professionals who would consider serving 
rural areas of the covuitry. Objectives were to: 



■ develop academic competencies in math, science, and oral and written communi^^tibn 
needed for college success toward professional careers, particularly in the bioniedical 
sciences; 

■ understand the structure of the healtli care system and its professions; and 

■ appreciate the values of living in a rural environment and recognize the important role of 
a health care provider or biomedical professional practicing in a rural setting. 

The program was initiated with a Macy Foxmdation grant; additional funding has come from other 
organizations, the State of Alabama, and local school systems, Start-up expenditures were $2,100 per 
student. Expenditures are now less than $500 per student per year* 

By spring 1990, a full 4-year curriculum had been used in each participating school, so the class 
of 1990 represents the first Ml graduating class. 

Students are selected in 8th grade on the basis of academic record and recommendations. A 
specially-designed accelerated curriculum is taught from grade 9 through 12, conducted during school 
hours in a block arrangement. It also includes independent study, tutorials, and laboratory work. Held 
placements and bimonthly special sessions on the Univereity of Alabama campus, at area health care 
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facilities and in lcx:al rural settings, and summer programs, have provided additional education experiences 
as well as the means for acculturating BioPrep students to the health professions, the university, and the 
rural environment. 

Central to the program has been collaboration between rural high school teachers and university 
faculty, staff, and students. Teachers receive preparation to teach the accelerated curricula. They attend 
summer workshops and inservices. Between the inservice training sessions, the university projea staff 
visits teachers in the schools for consultation and assistance. 

Beginning in spring 1989, various components of BioPrep (e.g., staff development tor teachers, 
anatomy and j^iysiology, and other related courses) were made available to a national audience via the 
TI-IN United Star Network (STAR). The STAR cooperative offers a wide range of high-school credit and 
professional development courses. This initiative has opened up BioPrep curricula to rural schools 
throughout the south. 



EVALUATION 

This program submits an annual program evaluation, a cost/benefit analysis. Extensive descriptive 
data, costs, retention rates, academic records, and follow-up data on postsecondary eruollments are 
maintained for use in these reports. An example of results summarized in the 1989-90 Cost/Benefit 
Analysis follows: 

"In 1989-90, 80 percent of the students were retained in the program grades 9-12; the 
1990 mean ACT score approaches the national average and is significantly greater than 
the means attained in these rural counties and in the state. Alabama's program Qass of 
1990 had 323 graduates, 86 percent of whom enrolled in college (both 2- and 4-year), and 
73 percent enrolled in 4-year colleges. This compares favorably witli a college enrollment 
rate of 60 percent nationally in both 2- and 4-year colleges." 



RECOGNinON 

BioPrep has been featured on national television, and a national network of BioPrep programs has 
evolved— the original three, pius one in Bronx, NY, a high school in New Haven, CT, and a Navajo high 
school in Tuba Qty, AZ. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. Larry Rainey 
Project Director, BioPrep 
University of Alabama 
P.O. Box 870326 
Tuscaloosa, AL 35487-0326 
(205) 348-2423 
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THE RURAL ALASKA HONORS INSTITUTE 
University of Alaska 
Fairbanks, Alaska 

4-Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

In 1983 the University of Alaska at 
Fairbanks established a program to better prepare 
academically strong Alaskan Native smdents for 
postsecondary education and to strengthen college 
retention rates by inviting them to participate in a 
six-week summer enrichment program 
emphasizing academics, leadership* and social 
skills. Participants develop learning and study 
skills, become oriented to a college system, and 
receive assistance with application materials. In 
addition, RAHl exposes participants to potential 
career opportunities in the business and 
management, natural resources and sciences, 
engineering, and education fields. 

Students are selected in the 11th grade from among Alaska's rural high schools on the basis of 
grade point average (3.0 or above in most cases) and a demographic and male/female balance. The 1992 
summer instimte ai the university had 51 students~30 rising seniors and the rest entering college. Those 
entering college take university academic courses for credit. Rising seniors who take Alaska Native 
Smdies may earn 12th grade credit, receiving a waiver from retaking it in their senior year. RAHI courses 
are taught by university professors, and the students live in doraiitories with faculty. 

RAHI sends simimer report cards to the parents and to the high schools, following up as to their 
academic progress during the school year through telephone calls. The program sends a newsletter to 
smdents and alumni four to eight times a year. Once students enter the University of Alaska, they are 
encouraged to use the Rural Student Services counseling program, where eight other smdents and six 
university staff members offer support in a comfortable lounge setting. 

If participants enroll in the University of Alaska at Fairbanks as freshmen, they are required to 
complete a minor in Alaskan Native Smdies and participate in a two-month internship program with one 
of the Alaskan Native Corporations or subsidiaries. With these cultural aspects featured, RAHI hopes to 
graduate well-educated smdents who are culmrally sensitive to their heritage and can be fumre leaders in 
their communities. 




RAHI has a staff of two, and its cost of approximately $2,500 per student per year is borne by 
the state-funded University of Alaska. Demand has been great for this program. For flie several qualified 
students who are placed on an "alternate'' list, the program notifies the village that the student is qualified 
and has been selected as an alternate. An appeal for a local contribution of $2,000 to $2,500 is made. 
In this way, supplemental funding can enable those smdents to attend the institute. 



EVALUATION 

Evaluation data coUected from 255 RAHI alumni through alumni records and an alumni survey 
suggest promising results at the high school and postsecondary levels. Results from pre- and post-tests 
cite significant improvements in participants' reading scones, as measured by the Nelson-Denny Reading 
Test, and math scores, measured by the ACT Matfi Test. RAHI alumni pursue postsecondary education 
more than other Alaskan Native students; over 65 percent of RAHI participants enroll in a 4-year 
institution in the fall following their high school graduation, while only 10 to 20 percent of other Alaskan 
Native students do the same. Furthennore, the study shows that program effects persist into the college 
years, with RAHI alumni having higher retention and completion rates than a similar group of Alaskan 
Native students at the university. By 1989, 12 perc^t of RAHI alumni from the 1984-85 session and 8 
percent from the 1985-86 session graduated from college with a bachelor's degree, while none of the 
comparable Alaskan Native students completed a bachelor's degree. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Jim Kowalsky 
Director - RAHI 

The University of Alaska at Fairbanks 
507 Gruening Building 
Fairbanks, AK 99775 
(907) 474^6887 
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PROJECT TO IMPROVE MINORITY EDUCATION (PRIME) 
Arizona State University 
Phoenix, Arizona 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Project PRIME is a pipeline of programs 
that serves Arizona students in 7th through 12th 
grades from 25)proxiinately 90 schools in the 
Phoenix area and elsewhere in Arizona. The 
project serves not only minorities, but gives equal 
access to students of all races, with a special 
emphasis on American Indians. In 1990-1991, flie 
project served approximately 15,000 7th throu^ 
12th grade students. 

Project PRIME was created in 1987 by a 
partnership among the Hispanic Higher Education 
Coalition, the Hispanic Association of Colleges 
and Universities, the College Board, and the 
Educational Testing Service (ETS). Based on 
research of successful existing programs in 
secondary schools, the partnership chose several existing programs to replicate and combined into a single 
project. Project PRIME is a statewide project geared toward improving the academic performance of 
minority secondary school students and increasing their coUege-going rates. Specifically, it is striving to 
double the college-going rate of secondary students and triple the rale of pursuing studies in science, 
mathematics, or engineering. Other goals include reducing the high school dropout rate by 20 percent, 
increasing the number of students who pass high school algebra, and increasing the percentage of students 
who take and pass the Advanced Placement (AP) exams. 

The first program in the pipeline is Algebridge, an advanced math program created that teaches 
7th and 8th grade students algebraic concepts in their lower level math classes. ETS and the College 
Board developed the curriculum, and PRIME has trained some 130 teachers to use it; these teachers have 
organized infonnal Algebridge networks at their schools. In 1990-91, 7,000 students in 57 schools look 
Algebridge. 

A second component of the program is the Mathematics, Engineering, Scierice Acliievement 
(MESA) program is for 9th through 12th graders. This was adopted from the original California model, 
described in the dkectory under California programs. MESA identifies and selects high school minority 
students exhibiting potential to succeed in careers in science and math. MESA provides courses in 
English, mathematics and science, academic enrichment activities, tutoring, academic and career 
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counseling, and a summer component for 10th graders. MESA is currently housed at two community 
colleges working in partnership with their local high schools. 

TestSkiUs is a third component of Project PRIME. TestSkills is a 15- week course created by ETS, 
the College Board, and the Hispanic Higher Education Coalition to prepare 10th graders for the PSAT, 
SAT, ACT, and National Merit exams. The course reviews concepts needed on the verbal and 
mathematics sections of standardized tests, test-taking strategies, instruction on time management, and 
guidance on test anxiety. It is designed to be taught in the regular math and English class. So far, about 
2,400 students have received the TestSkills component 

The fourth component of Project PRIME is Options for Excellence for 1 1th and 12ft graders. 
Options for Excellence makes available Advanced Placement courses to students in 14 AP subjects in the 
arts, foreign languages, social sciences, mathematics, and sciences. To achieve this, Arizona State 
University and the Arizona Advanced Placement Council trained over 100 high school teachers from 
across the state to teach the AP courses, the most extensive AP teacher training in Arizona's history. In 
1990-91, 1,800 students were served in 35 high schools. 

Project PRIME also includes a parent involvement component composed of a variety of programs. 
Parents as Partners provides guidance on helping children to succeed in school and deals with issues 
concerning home, community and school. PRIME has encouraged each school to form its own group, if 
possible linking with the parent-teacher oiganization. Another program for parents is Fmancial Aid and 
Academic Planning Informaticn for Minority Students and Parents, which distributes information about 
preparing for college and JBlnancial aid through workshops and in packets of materials. The same packets 
are given to school counselors. 

Project PRIME aJso includes the "I Have a Dream" program, which involves classroom counseling 
for students and ensures them financial aid for college. It is modeled on the "I Have a Dream" program 
of industrialist and philanthropist Eugene Lang, who promised to pay for the college education of the 
minority children who attend his old school, P.S. 121 in New York City. The promise is contingent on 
staying in school and smdying hard. PRIME'S "I Have a Dieam" component is small; funding is being 
sought to expand it. 

Project PRIME is sponsored by American Express, the American Honda Foundation, tiie Arizona 
Board of Regents, Philip Morris, the Arizona State Legislature, Arizona State University, Educational 
Testing Service, IDS Financial Services, Inc., the College Board, tiie United States Department of 
Education and others. The project is housed at the Arizona State University downtown center. The 
approximate annual budget of PRIME is $1.2 million. There are 18 staff in the main office: one director, 
two assistant directors, seven program coordinators, and eight support staff, 

EVALUATION 

The project produces a report each year detailing the progress and results of each component of 
The program, with statistics on the nimibers of students and schools served by the project as well as 
increases in participation and direct results of the project 
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The efforts of Projea PRIME have resulted in an increase of 166 percent in the number of 
Arizona minority smdents taking AP exams. Many more are also taking the PSAT and SAT. State ACT 
scores have reportedly increased from a mean of 18.0 in 1986-87 to 203 in 1990-91. Additional data 
analysis is ongoing. 



RECOGNITION 

Project PRIME has been honored by the President's Fonmi on Teaching as a Profession. 

Director John Lincoln appeared on BiH Moyers' "Investing in Our Youth," a roundtable discussion 
of education. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Greg Busby 

Operations Manager and AP Institute Coordinator 

Project PRIME 

Arizona State University 

Downtown Center 

502 E. Monroe Street, 2nd Floor 

Phoenix, AZ 85004-2337 

(602) 965-8515 
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THINK TANK 



Maricopa County Community Collegie District 
Phoenix, Arizona 



DESCRIPTION 

The Tliink Tank program began in 1988 
by the Maricopa County Community College 
District, a network of 10 community colleges in 
the Phoenix area; Arizona State University; the 10 
high schools in the Rioenix Union High School 
District; and 7 surrounding urban school districts. 
The superintendent of the Hioenix Union High 
School District and the chancellor of the Maricopa 
County Community College District laid tiie 
groundwork and saw the program through its eariy 
years. Its purpose was to lower dropout rates and 
encourage largely low-income minoriity smdenis to 
prepare for and pursue higher educatioit 
Minorities constimte 25 percent of the population 
in Arizona, but less than 10 percent of the 12,509 
bachelor's degrees awarded in 1990 went to minority smdents. 

The partnership reaches 1,000 students directly through several different dropout prevention, 
academic preparation, employment and social service programs. One academic preparation program in 
particular, "Achieving a College Education" (ACE), selects students to begin participating in 10th grade 
and continue through community college. 670 students have been served since 1988, when the first cohort 
of 113 10th graders enrolled. In 1992-93, 320 10th graders will begin the program. 

ACE starts witli six weeks of all-day summer academic seminars and a required parent orientation. 
During the school year, Saturday academic classes continue in English, math, busmess, time maiu^ement 
and personal goals. Parents are offered a variety of classes as well. These components continue through 
Uth and 12th grade in a pipeline model. Those who enroll in an area conmiunity college receive free 
tuition tliroughout their community college education, with snong encouragement to go on to Arizona 
State University. 

Another program provides in-service workshops to 200 teachers jEtom kindergarten through 
community college level, focused on improving the academic achievement of at-risk smdents. And the 
Urban Teacher Corps provides payment to about 160 minority school employees to take college courses 
in preparation for a teaching career. The school workers training to become teachers receive help with 
expenses plus leave time from their school districts to pursue their smdies. The dean of the College of 
Education at Arizona State monitors this program. 
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The Think Tank consortiiun is administered at the central offices cf the Maricopa County 
Community College DistricL A fiill-iime direaor and a full-time assistant are supplemented by 
community college students and high school student workers who help the staff as needed. The 
consortium has a board of direaors that sets policy; members represent the full range of educational 
groups and levels. The budget of about $250,000 is derived largely from community college system 
funding, with additional funding from the Pew Charitable Trusts and the Ford Foundation. Businesses 
and the public schools provide substantial in-kind support 

EVALUATEON 

While there has been no overall evaluation of Think Tank, its component programs maintain data, 
and outcome data have been produced on individual programs. For example, program data show that of 
the original 113 enrollees in ACE, 98 percent graduated high school, compared with Phoenix's general 
rate of 57 percent, 64 percent of ACE's first cohort pursued higher education, and many are beginning 
to graduate from community college, according to the program's student records. An outside consultant 
is preparing to condua an evaluation of Think Tank as a whole. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Janet Beauchamp 
Executive Director 
Think Tank 

Maricopa County Community College District 
2411 W. 14th Street 
Tempe, Arizona 85281 
(602) 731-8028 
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ACCELERATED SCHOOLS PROGRAM 
Stanford Univei'sity 
Palo Alto, California 



4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Initiated in 1986, the program's founders 
believed that most schools use organizational, 
curricular, and instructional strategies that 
contribute to reduced expectations and 
stigmaiization of at-risk students, uninspiring 
school experiences, and a devaluing of the talents 
of teachers and parents. "Accelerated schools" 
were designed to have the opposite consequences. 
The goal of the program in a school was to bring 
at-risk students up to grade level by the end of 
elementary school, so they can perform thereafter 
at levels appropriate to their age group. Hence the 
emphasis on accelerated learning. 

Each school selected to be a pilot 
"Accelerated School" adopts three principles: 

■ unity of purpose and a common vision that serves as a focal point for the efforts of 
parents, teachers, staff and students; 

■ school-site empowerment and school-level decisionmaking and control; and 

■ building on the strengths of school staff, students, parents, and communities, making fuller 
use of their talents. 

During the 1990-91 school year, 54 schools participated in the Accelerated School program, 
including statewide networks in Missouri and niinois. In addition, satellite centers have receritly been 
established at universities in New Orleans, Houston, Los Angeles, and San Francisco and funded by the 
Chevron Corporation to work with pilot schools in their areas. Since its inception, the Accelerated 
Schools program has been implemented in some 140 schools nationwide. Most are elementary schools. 

Interest in this program is now widespread. Some 250 schools applied for the 1991 summer 
training workshop for school staff, although the program could accommodate fewer than half of them. 
As a result, the project expanded from 54 schools in 1990-91 to about 140 in 1991-92. 
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EVALUATION 

Extensive descriptive and evaluative data are maintained, and an evaluation is built into each 
school's plan. The project has begun to report results-the f.rst pilot site, Daniel Webster Elementary 
School in San Francisco, registered the highest gains in standardized test scores in the city in 1990-91. 



RECOGNITION 

The White House included Accelerated Schools as one of the models for the "new generation of 
American schools" proposed in its America 2000 education plan. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Henry Levin, Director 
Accelerated Schools Project 
402 S. CERAS 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305-3084 
723-3095 
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CENTRAL COAST ARTICULATION GROUP (CCAG) 
Allan Hancock College 
Santa Maria, California 

2-Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Based on a need for educators from the 
various districts to meet and coordinate vocational 
education programs, Allan Hancock College 
invited local administrators from the four local 
high school districts, the Regional Occupational 
Center (ROP) and the Santa Bari^ara County 
Office of Education to meet with college 
rq)resentatives. In 1986 the process was 
fonnalized and the North County Articulatirai 
Group (NCAG) was formed. NCAG included 
rq)iesentation from each high school district and 
the Allan Hancock Community College District 

In 1989, die NCAG expanded to include 
the Lucia Mar Unified School Distria and the 
California Polytechnic State University. To reflea the consordum's broader geographic sa^, the name 
of the group was changed to the Central Coast Articulation Group (CCAG). The CCAG is composed of 
Allan Hancock College; California Polytechnic State University; Lucia Mar Unified School District; 
Iwompoc Unified School District; Santa Maria Jomt Union School District; Santa Ynez Valley Union High 
School Distria; St. Joseph High School; North Santa Barbara Regional Occupational Program (ROP); 
Santa Lucia ROP in the Lucia Mar District; and representation from the office of the Santa Baibara 
County Superintendent of Schools. 

The purpose of flie CCAG is to give students from the participating high schools who go on to 
Allan Hancock College the opportunity to receive college credit for equivalent vocational education classes 
successfully completed in secondary school, thereby avoiding unnecessary repetition of coursework. High 
school instructors met with college instructors to work out an agreemem in which advanced high school 
courses in some disciplines wer^ deemed equivalent, in course content, to introductory college courses. 
Students receiving a grade of C or higher and attaining a specified level of competency in performing 
related tasks would be given an articulation certificate. In order to receive college credit, students must 
successfully complete the next level course at die college within the next three years. 
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Other CCAG projects include the following: 

■ a Fine Arts Day, during which students from all area high schools meet at Allan Hancock 
College to participate in a series of workshops that provide a hands-on emi^asis and 
opportunities to meet with college faculty and discuss art programs; 

■ early registration for high school seniors interested in attending Allan Hancock College. 
Students spend a day at the college and complete the necessary assessment, orientation, 
advising, and registration procedures. Student guides provide tours of the campus and 
answer questions; and 

■ California Polytechnic Univeisit; and Allan Hancock College conduct a variety of 
intervention programs with high-risk students in an effort to reduce junior high and high 
school dropout rates. Faculty and student mentors visit the schools, and selected groups 
of collegeAmiversity students come to the campus to continue the mentoring process. 



EVALUATION 

The program reports that of 182 students who received articulation certificates in spring 1988, 53 
were attending Allan Hancock College in fell 1989. and 21 had already received credit for the articulated 
class by successfully completing the next class at the college. Seventy-five percent of these students 
continued to study the articulated field. Approximately 25 percent transferred to a four-year college after 
two years at Allan Hancock College. 

In the spring of 1989, 309 students received certificates and 88 students enrolled at Allan Hancock 
College in the faU of 1990. Twenty-nine students presented their certificates for advanced placement and 
27 (93 percent) completed the next course successfully and received credit for the articulated high school 
course. 



RECOGNITION 

CCAG was selected as one of five model demonstration sites in high school/college aiticulation 
in the stare of California. During the 1990-91 academic year, the Group received a $17,000 grant to put 
on two statewide wori^hops for other community colleges and public schools interested in 2+2 programs. 
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CONTACT PERSON 



Dr. Marjorie Carson 
Dean 

Academic Affaire 
Allan Hancock College 
800 South CoUege Drive 
Santa Maria, CA 93454 
(805) 922-6966, ext. 276 



THE COLLEGE READINESS PROGRAM 
California State University 
Hayward, Fresno, San Jose, Northridge, 
Dominguez Hills, California 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The College Readiness Program (CRP) is 
a joint effort by the California State University 
System (CSU) and the California State 
Department of Education (SDE) to assist black 
and Hispanic students in grades 6-8 achieve 
competence in higher order cognitive skills, and 
prepare them for enrollment in a high school 
college preparatory curriculum in mathematics and 
English. 

CRP students are tutored after school by 
student teachers or college student interns on 
cognitive skills, on improving problem solving 
and estimation skills, and developing good mathematics study skills. CSU student tutors are selected on 
the basis of their mathematics preparation, personality, interest in working with middle school students^ 
and the degree with which they can be a role model to these students. 

In addition to tutoring sessions, there are visits to CSU campuses and other school-based activities 
tliat familiarize the students with college admission requirements, career entry requirements, and financial 
aid programs. 

The total budget of about $500,000 per year is derived largely from state funds, supplemented by 
California State University instimtional funds. 



EVALUATION 

A report titted Minorities* Mathematics Preparedness: The College Readiness Program evaluated 
the program. According to the report, during the 1987-88 school year 59 percent of the CRP students 
were recommended for Algebra I/Geometry as compared to 54 percent of the comparison students 
(students who would have been in the program had space been available). Once enrolled CRP and 
comparison students did not differ statistically in the grades they received. 
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There was a significant increase in the CAT (Q Jif omia Achievement Test) scores of CRP students 
over the control group from 7th to 8th grade and 8lh to 9ih grade. 

According to a stiivey, 85 percent of the program participants felt the program helped them 
understand math better, and 92 percent felt that the program increased their desire to attend college. 



CONTACT PERSON 
Dr. Ellsworth Bergei 

California State University at Hayward (one of the 5 program campuses) 
Hayward, CA 94542-3G35 
(510) 881-3081 

For evaluation reports on CRP statewide: 

California State Poslsecondaiy Education Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814-3985 
(916) 445-7933 
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EARLY ACADEMIC OUTREACH PROGRAM 
University of California 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Under its general affirmative action 
mission, the University of California worics 
direcdy with high schools through several 
programs. Under the Eaiiy Academic Outreach 
Program (EAGP) begun in 1975, each of the eight 
U.C campuses has selected junior and senior high 
schools in its geographic area with higji 
proportions of undenepresentcd minority and low- 
income students. About 600 schools are reached; 
at these partnership schools, more than half of the 
student body are from undenepresented groups. 

While EAGP's primary focus is to identify 
and prepare motivated students, the heavy 
presence of EAGP in schools has often resulted in schoolwide core curricular improvement, led by a 
motivated principal and faculty working closely with staff and faculty at the nearby U.C. campus. 

U.C. Irvine, for example, has worked with the Santa Ana Unified School EHstrict as a whole, since 
1985, to strengthen the core secondary-level curriculimi. Staff development for teachers is combined with 
academic preparation for students (i.e., how to take thorougii notes, how to take tests, counseling and 
course planning). This local program imjdementing the EAGP is called the Student/Teacher Educational 
Partnership (STEP). STEP is described in this directory. 

U.C. Santa Cruz implements the EAGP with WatsonviUe High School and the four feeder middle 
schools in the district. All of the schools have predominantly underrepresented minority populations, 
mostly Chicano. The EAGP is boosted by a parallel University-based program called the California 
Academic Parmership Program (CAPP), which has a component aimed at secondary-school cmriculum 
improvement. In the WatsonviUe schools, this combined effort of EAGP/CAPP is co-directed by the 
district's Director of Curriculum Development and U.C, Santa Cruz' Director of Student Affirmative 
Action. While the core curriculum is strengtheried, motivated students at the same time receive targeted 
services to prepare them academically for university study. 
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EVALUATION 

According to program data, these efforts ^pear to be woifcing: In 1990, 91 percent (4,136) of 
EAOP high school graduates enrolled in some postsecondary institution. Of these. 24 percent enrolled 
at a U.C, campus. This U.C. enrollment rate is more than 6 times that of underrepresented students who 
did not join or stay in the EAOP. 

Under the University's Student Affinnative Action plan, EAOP students-and all historically 
underrepresented minority students in the system-are monitored and helped as necessary at the university. 
Retention rates arc available. The data could be broken down by high school, so as to give each interested 
EAOP school feedback on the university performance of its own EAOP graduates. Further inquiry would 
be needed to know the extent to which they have received such data. 



CONTACT PERSON 
Mike Aldaco 

Cooniinator of Admissions and Outreach 
University of California - Office of the President 
300 Lakeside Drive 
Oakland, CA 94612-3550 
(415) 987-9573 



For evaluation reports on EAOP and other U.C. collaborations with California public schools: 

California State Postsecondary Commission 
1020 Twelfth Street 
Sacramento, CA 95814-3985 
(916) 445-7933 
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THE KIDS INVESnGATING AND DISCOVERING SCIENCE (KIDS) PROGRAM 

University of California 
Irvine, California 

4-Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The KIDS program involves K-6 grade 
Spanish speaking students in a four- week summer 
session and an academic-year follow-up program. 
Both components are designed to spaik students' 
interest in science. In the foxir-week summer 
bilingual science program, based at the university, 
students take field trips and study in university 
laboratories to explore experiences in the physical 
science. Weekend events are planned offering 
family-oriented activities to include parents in the 
development of their children's interest in science. 
KIDS also offers academic-year follow-up 
activities in which participants are involved in the 
National Geographic Society's computer-based 
KIDS Network science program. Using this 
national and international database of students, participants can exchange scientific data with the smdents 
throughout the world. 

Teachers leading this program have undergone bilingual training, and the program uses Spanish 
as its primary language. It is felt that the students may understand the complex concepts more readily if 
they are taught in their native tongue. Both components are based on the Montessori approach, 
emphasizing hands-on learning and developing the clrild^s own initiative. 

Though the program is in its infancy, a long-term goal has been developed to establish a national 
model program of elementary science which wiU result in: 

1) the implementation and diffusion of an exemplary science program in grades K-6; 

2) the development of science curriculum materials for national dissemination; 

3) programs of teachers training for new and current teachers nationally which will enhance 
significantly their preparation for science education; and 
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4) the condua of a longitudinal evaluation study which contributes to the nation's 
understanding of the ways in which prestigious research institutions can utilize their 
resources and provide leadership in addressing the undenepicsentation of minorities in the 
sciences/' 

This program was conceived and developed by Eloy Rodriquez, a biology professor at the 
university, in 1989 and has received funding support from both coiporate and other private foundations. 



EVALUATION 

A fonnal evaluation is not currently available. 

CONTACT PERSON 
Dr. Eloy Rodriquez 

Phytochemistry and Toxicology Laboratory 
The University of California at Irvine 
Irvine, CA 92717 
(714) 856-6105 
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MATHEMATICS, ENGINEERING, AND SCIENCE ACHIEVEMENT (MESA) 

University of California 
Berkeley, Calif mia 

4^Year Public Institution 



DESCRimON 

Currently the California MESA program, 
headquartered at the Lawrence HaU of Science, 
University of California at Berkeley, operates 20 
centers at colleges and universities across the state 
and serves approximately 14,000 students. These 
centers, called MESA Pre-CoUege Centers, are 
affiliated with universities that have strong 
engineering and {iiysical science departments. 
These centers wort: with local schools to help 
prepare students for science-related careers. 

High school students must meet two 
criteria in order to participate in MESA. MESA 
applicants must be on track in mathematics and 
must be interested in math and science. 
Elementary and middle/junior high school students need only have an interest in math and science to 
participate in the MESA program. The only restriction is that the student cannot be in his/her last year 
at that particular school. For example, a student enrolled in 8th grade at a school that serves 6th-8th 
graders would not be eligible to participate. The student would, however, be able to a^)ply the following 
year. 

The MESA program stresses seven major areas of activities listed below. These activities are 
designed to enrich the educational programs of participating students: 

(1) Tutoring. Professionals, college students, and/or MESA Pre-College Program students 
who have excelled in their coursework tutor students to help them understand 
mathematical and scientific concepts and maintain high CPAs. 

(2) Study Groups. Organized and supervised by MESA advisers, study groups provide a 
suppon environment for effective learning. 

(3) Academic and Career Advising. Special counseling helps students to select a high school 
program, choose a tmiversity to attend, complete university application forms, and write 
a resimie. Speakers fiom a variety of engineering and technical fields provide practical 
information about career opportunities. 
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(4) Field Trips. Students visit industrial plants, research centers, universities, engineering 
firms, computer centers, and other sites where technical professionals are einployed. 

(5) Summer Enrichment Programs. Students are encouraged to participate in summer 
enrichment programs in mathematics, science, English, computers, and engineering during 
summers following grades nine through eleven. Some centers arrange summer 
employment for selected MESA smdents after their junior and/or senior years. 

(6) Scholarship Incentive Awards. Students who maintain a high GPA in advanced-level 
coUege-preparatory mathematics, science, and English courses can earn scholarship 
support while still in high school. Scholarship awards are restricted to juniors and seniors. 

(7) Activities and Competitions. Students participate in weekly activities, including hands-on 
math and science activities, SAT preparation seminars, speaker presentations, etc. Also, 
students participate in major inter- and intra-MESA center math, science, and engineering 
competitions. 

The California MESA program also sponsors MESA Day, a statewide science competitioa Due 
to the geographical layout of the state, the competition is held over a two-day period, with one day 
devoted to the northern half of the state and the second for the southern portion. 

Through the years the MESA programs at the various centers have modified these activities. Each 
center emphasizes points within the seven major categories to fit the population interests. For example, 
some area students respond better to competitions than to field trips. In these areas more time and money 
would be spent organizing competitions and less time on field trips. 

In addition to the weekly tutoring sessions at their MESA schools, students have the opportunity 
to attend the *Saturday Academy' at the Bericeley campus. The Saturday Academy is a nine-week session 
held on Saturdays ftom 9:00 am. - 1:00 p.m. and gives the students additional time for expanding their 
experiences. It is also during this time that workshops are provided for the parents. These workshops 
cover a variety of topics of interest to parents. Workshops held in the past included topics such as "How 
to Buy a Personal Computer" and "On the Right Track - Guiding Your Child's Future." 

MESA stresses parental involvement. Parents are required to attend an orientation meeting at the 
begitming of tiie year. At this meeting the program is explained to fliem, arid they are encouraged to 
attend woikshops and to join one of the four parent committees. The Parent Outreach Committee 
coordinates parent and community information and assistance. The Awards Committee plans all awards 
and acknowledgment ceremonies/celebrations for smdents. The Fundraising/MESA Day Committee plans 
a major fundraiser during the fall semester and smaller on-going fundraisers and coordinates logistics for 
MESA Day during the spring semester. The Newsletter Committee publishes a family newdetter that 
contains program information, informative articles, and articles written by student's and parents. Each of 
the committees is either chaired or co-chaircd by MESA parents. 

Since not all parents are able to attend Saturday woikshops at Berkeley, local parent groups have 
been organized. These local groups help provide snacks for smdents at the weekly tutoring sessions and 
help organize workshops and fimdraising events at their schools. 
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Currently the program receives 50 percent of its funding from the state through the university 
system. The remaining 50 percent comes from private industry in a two-thirds one-third split cash and 
in-kind donations respectively. Many companies loan employees to the MESA program, for varying 
periods of time, to serve as program directors, coordinators, or advisors. These industry professionals, 
while still paid by their companies, help to serve their company and community by bringing tlieir expertise 
to the MESA program. 

The IvlESA program is also being implemented at universities in other states including Colorado, 
Arizona, and Washington. 



EVALUATION 

An annual report is produced each year. The program currently reports better than a 90 percent 
admittance of MRS A Pre-College Program graduates into 4-year universities. Of these, 67 percent declare 
a major in related technical fields. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Fred Easter 

Dircaor - MESA 

MESA Statewide Office 

Lawrence Hall of Science 

The University of California at Berkeley 

Berkeley, CA 94720 

(510) 642-5064 
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THE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 
Butte Community College 
Oroville, California 

2-Yesir Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Partnership Program, started in 1986, 
grew out a recognition of shared goals between 
local secondary schools and Butte Commimity 
CoUege because the graduates of local high 
schools constitute a major component of the Buiie 
CoUege student body. These goals include: 
motivating high sc1kx)1 students to stay in school; 
developing in students an sppreciation of the 
increasingly critical role of higher education; 
encouraging students to consider college as a 
logiC4il and valuable next step; ensuring that high 
school students acquire the skiUs necessary for 
success in coU^ege; and increasing the percentage 
of students who enter and succeed in college. 

Both secondary and college representatives agreed ihat the success of any partnership depended 
on cooperation and the institutionalization of partnership structures at ail levels. To this end, the 
Partnership Council was formed to formalize contact between executive level administrators from ail 
participating institutions. In addition, there are faculty, counselors and suppoit staff forums. The faculty 
of participating institutions meet regularly to discuss curriculum development and course articulation. 

Course articulation is an agreement between institutions that specifies the conditions and tenns 
under which students may transfer credits from one institution to another. Program 2+2, B utte College's 
articulation program, is designed to motivate high school students to pursue postsecondar^' education by 
allowing them to earn college credits while in high school. The 2+2 program spans the Ian two years of 
high school and the first two years of college. 

After a joint review of selected courses, high school and college faculty determine which courses 
at local high schools cover material and teach skills equivalent to introductory courses offered at the 
community college. Over 50 courses in 14 disciplines have been articulated. Students receive college and 
high school credit upon die successful completion of these courses. 

Program 2+2 is particularly helpful for high school students interested in pursuing vocations that 
require advanced technical skills development, such as automotive technolog}^ electronics technology, or 
welding technology. Basic vocational skills are learned in high school and the more advanced vocational 
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skills are gained in college. Other cuiricular areas that have articulated include accounting, agncultme, 
business, child development, fashion design, and secretarial science. 

Butte Community College has entered into an articulation agreement. Program 2+2-J-2, with 
California State University at Chico whereby students can transfer credit for previously specified courses 
taken at the high school and community college levels. If specified requirements aie met, students arc 
guaranteed admission to the 4-year college. 

Local high school students also have the opportunity to take college courses at Butte Community 
College. Thirty high school seniors ftom Paradise High School are selected each year to take college 
courses at Butte College through the College Connection Program. Students, who range fipom at-risk to 
academically talented, are selected based on potential to benefit from the program. 

During the summer, predominantly migrant sr^idents in grades 7- 12 conmiute to Butte College for 
a six-week academic enrichment Summer Program. Qasses are taught by college faculty in a variety of 
subjea areas including mathematics, English, drama, and science. Smdents also receive academic and 
career counseling. 

The Partnership Program has produced a close relationship between the Butte Community College 
and the local high schools. Educational resources are shared at all levels. High school faculty are 
encouraged to participate in the staff development and in-service training opportunities at the college. The 
services of the Butte College Career Training Center are made available to local high schools. The coUege 
has also entered into joint agreements with local high schools to provide typing and computer labs for use 
by high school students during the day and by college students during the evening. 

EVALUATION 

There arc plans to conduct formal programwide evaluations of all aspects of the program. 
Preliminary evaluations have been conducted on College Connection and the Stmamer Program. Data 
collected on the Summer Program reveal that 80 percent of the migrant smdents who participate in the 
program continue on to college. Typically only 20 percent of the migrant students in the Butte 
Community College district continue on to college. The academic performance of the high school students 
taking college courses through the College Connection Program was compared with the academic 
perforaiance of college students enrolled in equivalent courses. The College Connection smdePiS were 
found to perform at a level eqtial to that of college students. This was found to be true even for students 
who were previously classified as borderline. 
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CONTACT PERSON: 



Ernie Matlock 

Vice President for Instruction 
Butie Community College 
3536 Campus Drive 
OioviUe, CA 95965 
(916) 895-2547 



PROJECT AVID 
San Diego State University and Other Universities 
San Diego, California 

4-Year Public Institutions 



DESCRIPTION 

In an effort to increase minority 
enrollment in postsecondary institutions, 
Qaitemont High School in San Diego collaborated 
with local state universities in 1980 to create 
Project AVID (Advancement Individual 
Determination). AVID is a middle school through 
senior high school program to prepare students 
mostimderrepresented in postsecondary education 
for 4-year college eligibility. The program also 
restructures the teaching methodology of an entire 
school to make college preparatory curricula 
accessible lo almost all students. A focus of 
AVID has been to develop a comprehensive staff 
development program. 

This program aims to augment minority enrollment by administering a comprehensive 4-year 
elective high school program targeting underachieving minority or economically disadvantaged students. 
Students enroll in the AVID academic class, taught by a language aits teacher, which focuses solely on 
the improvement of writing skills. AVID students also enroll in the advanced college preparatory courses 
offered by the high school. In addition, AVID students receive tutoring services, as needed, from 
university students in all academic areas. Counseling services are also provided. By speaking to the 
students and providing summer jobs, business leaders in the community become involved in the program 
in an attempt to help studerrts determine a potential career. Parent involvement is stressed by regular 
telephone contact with the teacher in each school who is designated as AVID Coordinator. Many students 
and parents participate in monthly evening AVED Family Study Skills Seminars. 

Each summer, San Diego State University hosts an AVID Sununer Institute. The weeklong 
institute is for AVID administrators, counselors, coordinators, and teachers of college preparatory classes 
in English, foreign language, history, mathematics, and science, grades 6-12. The purpose of the Institute 
is to help schools bring about significant gains in the achievement of all students* but especially of those 
most undenepresented in postsecondary educatioa Teacher stipends are paid by their school districts, and 
teachers earn graduate level extension credit 

AVID is funded by the California Department of Education, the San Diego County Office of 
Education and participating school districts. Its annual budget is approximately $300,000. Implementing 
AVID costs a school distria approximately $120 per student per year. Professional development courses 
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and curriculum are provided by ihe San Diego County OJBice of Education, supplemented by a nominal 
fee for AVID handbooks, cuiriculmn guides, and training guides. 



EVALUATION 

i?roject AVID reports demonstrable effects for its participants. The average grade point average 
of students before entering AVID had been 2.0. At the end of junior year, it rose to 3.0 and when they 
graduate it is 3.2 on average. All this has been accomphshed in challenging college preparatory classes. 

Of the first six classes that participated in this program at aaiiemont High, 178 out of 181, or 
98 percent, enrolled in a postsecondaiy institution. Between 1982 and 1985, 37 AVID students took 
Advanced Placement Exams with a 65 percent passing rate. Prior to 1982, no minority student at 
Qairemonu other than those few in the gifted program, had attempted an AP Exam. Furthennore, with 
the ability to track AVID students enrolled in local universities, results reveal that Project AVID has 
positive effects beyond high school. Of tliose enrolled in San Diego State University, the cumulative GPA 
for the first six AVID classes was 2.46. surpassing the freshman average of 1.9. Those enrolled in the 
University of California at San Diego earned a cumulative GPA of 2,47, close to die freshman average 
of 183. 

A well-developed AVID program reportedly improves standardized test scores campus-wide, 
advanced level course enrollments, and the number of students attending college. From 1986 to 1990, 
98.8 percent of AVID graduates have enrolled in college, a rate 87 percent higher than the overall student 
population of San Diego County. The average senior class college entry requirement completion for 
AVID sites in 1989 increased by 137 percent, while the average state increase was 20 percent. 



RECOGNITION 

The program has received the Showcase of Excellence award from the National Council of States 
on Inservice Education. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Mary Catherine Swanson 

AVID Founder and Coordinator of Instructional Support Services 
Project AVID 

San Diego County Office of Education 
6401 Linda Vista Road 
San Diego, CA 92111 
(619) 292-3500 
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STEP-TO-COLLEGE 
San Francisco State University 
San Francisco, California 

4«Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Step-to-College (STO» established in 1985 
by a professor at San Francisco State University 
(SFSU) in collaboration with the principal and 
vice principal from Mission High School, is an 
acadetaic preparation program for increasing ihe 
college attendance and completion rates of 
underrepresented minority students. STC program 
components include recruitment and advising of 
high school students, offering university admission 
to high school seniors under a temporary status 
category, assisting in the transition to college, and 
providing continued support to STC students who 
then attend San Francisco State University as 
regular college students. The university provides 
faculty for STC courses, tuition waivers, and 
access to university services. 



Step-to-College directs much of its effort 
toward students who normally have not been considered college material. STC actively recruits moderate- 
achieving and high-risk minority students and prepares for them for postsecondary education. STC 
stresses academic improvement by instilling in students the belief that college attendance is possible and 
desirable. Smdents are taught to set realistic, attainable goals and are provided with the skills needed to 
attain them. They master critical thinking, studying, and test preparation skiUs. Using a team teaching 
approach and by moving groups of students through the program together, smdents develop close 
;.elationships with peers and concerned faculty members. 

Students are prepared for college through college visits, counseling, academic reinforcement, and 
enrollment in college coiuses. High school seniors are given transitional status at San Francisco State 
University and are enrolled in a two-semester college course in Critical Thinking. This course is a 
graduation requirement at the university. Students receive transferable college credit for the course, which 
is taught by university faculty at the high schools during after-school hours, STC smdents receive college 
identification cards and are given access to university services. Admissions requirements for the program 
are a 3.00 CPA, teacher or counselor recommendation or self-referral by students. Smdents understand 
that if they decide to participate, they must accept that they are university students and are expected to 
take personal responsibility for their education. In addition to fulfilling all their high school requirements. 
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students are expected to attend ail classes, complete all assignments, and maintain at least a C average. 
Admissions and financial aid information is provided to seniors by staff of tiiose offices at the univers-'ily. 

An informal student support service continues for those smdents who enroll at SFSU as 
undergraduates. Students are advised on course and instructor selection, provided with academic and 
career counseling, and have access to mtorial services. Step-to-College studeius are encouraged to 
maintain contact with feUow STC students and university faculty mentors. Step-to-College graduates are 
also encouraged to return to their high schools to serve as tutors and role models. 

MISSION^TO-COLLEGE 

STC partnership members realized that in oixler to provide traditionally non-coUege-bound students 
witii the skills and courses required for postsecondary success, students would have to be brought into the 
program earlier in their academic careen As a result, Mission-to-College (MTQ, a second college 
preparatory program, was started in 1987-88 at Mission Hi^ School. A college preparatory core 
curriculum for grades 9 and 10 was developed by program teachers and university faculty. The class 
schedules were reorganized to allow MTC students to take classes together in order to develop group 
cohesion and provide peer support Students are required to enroll in a study skills class. An after-school 
study program, called the Academic Fellowship Program, was established with die assistance of volunteer 
teachers and former Step-io-College students. Especially needy students, instead of having to seek part- 
time jobs, receive scholarships that pay them to attend the study hall. Funding for the scholarship program 
is provided though grants and business donations. MTC students tiien enter STC. Thus, STC has evolved 
into a pipeline of academic preparation for college. 

EVALUATION 

Step-to-College has reportedly been successful in raising the expectations of smdents and preparing 
them for college. The success of Step-to-College students has motivated other smdents to pmsue academic 
goals and has created a college-going culture in which academic excellence and postsecondary aspirations 
are the norm in many of the high schools. The program reports that the college attendance rate of 
participating high schools has increased dramatically, and the support provided at San Francisco State 
University has increased the retention rates of minority students. Preliminary studies indicate that the 
retention rate of Step-to-College smdents at SFSU is about 60 percent. This compares favorably with the 
university's average retention rate of about 40 percent. The drop-out rate for black and Hispanic smdents 
at SFSU prior to STC was 80 percent 

Program data show that prior to 1985, fewer than 10 percent of Mission High Schoors graduates 
went on to college. In 1984, one year prior to the implementation of STC, university enrollment data 
Indicated that only 2 Hispanic Mission High School graduates ermilled at a 4-year university. By 1990, 
the overaU college attendance rate at Mission High School had risen to 92 percent; 205 of the 223 
graduating seniors enrolled in college the following academic year. Hispanics comprised 32 percent (65 
smdents) of the smdents attending college. Over 39 percent (81 smdents) of the students attending college 
were enrolled at a 4-year college in California. At Woodrow Wilson High School, the number of 
graduates who enrolled at a California 4-year public instimtion rose from 21 (9 percent of tiie graduating 
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class) in 1986 to 95 (53 percent of the graduating class) in 1990. About 90 percent of the 1990 Woodiow 
Wilson graduating class went on to college. Hius, the results of Step-to-CoUege extend beyond just 
San Francisco State University. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Jacob E. Perea 
Chairman 

Department of Administration and Inie?riisdplinary Studies 
San Francisco State University 
1600 Holloway Avenue 
San Francisco, C A 94132 
(415) 338-1653 
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STUDENT/TEACHER EDUCATIONAL PARTNERSHIP (STEP) 
University of California 
Irvine, California 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Projea STEP is a fully engaged 
partnership of administrators, college faculty, 
scIkk)! principals, faculty and other teaching staff, 
parents and students serving the Santa Ana 
Unified School Distria (SAUSD) and its students. 
The project began in 1981 and currently draws on 
the human and physical resources of the 
University of California at Irvine CUCI), California 
State University at Fullerton (CSUTF), Rancho 
Santiago Commimity College (RSQ, and 
Chapman College. In addition to significant in- 
kind support firom the partner institutions, Project 
STEP receives external funding from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New Yoit and the Fund for the 
Improvement of Postsecondary Education. 

The goals of Project STEP are to: (1) 
improve the academic preparation of aU students 
for college, ^pf?ciaUy underrepresented minority 
students in mathematics and science; (2) develop future teachers of mathematics and science, especially 
from underrepresented minority groups; (3) develop a comprehensive model of educational refonn, 
including curriculum review, staff dcvclo|xnent, and student academic preparation; (4) institutionalize this 
model by establishing permanent intersegmental (school/coUege) partnerships; and (5) disseminate this 
model throughout the educational community. 

To accomplish these goals, Projea STEP provides several specific services, including: obtaining 
funding ftom a variety of sources to support academic preparation programs in the district; putting and 
keeping members of the partnership in touch with one another, promoting those programs which arc in 
line with the goals of the district and Projea STEP; and publicizing its efforts and successes to inform 
others of the benefits of the collaborative model. STEP'S services are administered by an administrative 
council and a set of task forces organized by subject area. The task forces coordinate the daily operations 
of ongoing programs. To promote equality among partners, each institution is responsible for at least one 
task force. 
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Programs supported under each task force provide a variety of services to the SAUSD, its teachers, 
and its students and their parents. District teachers are involved in many STEP-fanded professional 
development programs such as the Discipline Dialogues program. The Discipline Dialogues are 
conferences held five times a year for secondary and postsecondary faculty to discuss topics in seven 
academic disciplines. The objective of the dialogues is to help all participants better understand each 
other's goals, strategies, and challenges. Distria students can receive many STEP supported services to 
promote their academic preparation. STEP fimded a tutorial program to provide students with acadeaiic 
support in math and science and to nurture future teachers. With STEP'S assistance, SAUSD students are 
participating in the National Geographic Bilingual Kids Network that links students around the woiid via 
a modem to share research information about scientific topics and experiments. Finally, districts parents 
are involved in programs funded by STEP. The Family Math program trains teachers to help parents work 
on mathematics with their chiidrerL 

Projea STEP is in the process of expanding its target popidation to include the students of the 
Compton Unified School District (CUSD) in neighboring Los Angeles County. Project STEP and CUSD 
are developing an organizational structure similar to Project STEP to offer similar services to the Compton 
students. 



EVALUATEON 

Project STEP staff members rely on several data sources for general information about the 
students, teachers, and schools in the Santa Ana district. Some of these data are compiled as required for 
particular grant funding; additional data are available through statewide collection efforts; and still other 
data are collected by district staff for Projea STEP. Among these data are: CAPP evaluation reports for 
years 1984-1990; California Basic Education Data System (CBEDS); Administrator-Teacher Ratio Report 
(R2); Language Census Survey (R30); high school transcript analysis; follow-up survey of high school 
graduates; and a needs assessment survey of parents. 

Eniring the years of the California Academic Partnership Program (CAPP) funding, 1984-90, 
external evaluation teams collected considerable data on the characteristics of program participants. These 
data show that the number of Projea STEP participants grew from 2,000 students and 225 teachers in 
1987 to 3,6000 students and 450 teachers in 1990. 

These and other examples of data colleaed and used by Projea STEP staff to document their 
progress are, however, only one-dimensional. They are not designed to isolate the effects on those 
receiving STEP-supported services from those who are not Without establishing control groups it is 
extremely difficult to conclude whether effects are the direct result of Projea STEP intervention. 

There is a drive underway in the distria-led by the SAUSD superintendent, supported by the 
project's founder, and strongly endorsed by the direaor of outreach programs at UCI-to increase efforts 
at developing strong evaluative outcome measures and to use these as targets at which the school district 
can take aim. Such measures would include eligibility rates for the two local universities, enrollment rates 
into each of the local colleges, graduation rates, and transfer rates from Rancho Santiago Community 
College to the four-year institutions. These measures will provide some evidence of the total distria-wide 
effort to improve the college-going capabilities of its students. 
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RECOGNITION 



Since its inception, Piojea STEP has received both national and local recognition: 

■ In 1983, STEP became a member of the College Board's Educational EQuality Project 
Models Program for School-College Collaboration. 

■ In 1984> STEP was cited as an exemplary response to improving student academic 
preparation in A Nation Responds, the sequel to A Nation at RisL 

■ Also in 1984> the Council for Advancement Support of Education (CASE) presented 
STEP with its "Exceptional Achievement Award" in Washington, D.C. 

■ During the years of the second grant from CAPP, 1987-90, STEP was designated as a 
"Showcase" project 

■ Over the years, STEP has received press coverage through the Los Angeles Times and 
several local newspapers. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Robin Casselman 
Associate Direaor 
Educational Oj^rtunity Program 
Student Affirmative Action - Outreach 
152 Administration 
University of California, Irvine 
Irvine, CA 92717-2505 
(714) 856-7481 
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UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY PROGRAM 
California State University 
Los Angeles, California 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The University Prcparatoiy Program 
(UP?) is a partnership between Lincoln High 
School (LHS) and California State University, Los 
Angeles. At present it is an eight-year pipeline, 
four years at LHS and four years at CSLA. 
However, there are plans to extend the parmership 
to lower grade levels. Preliminary discussions 
have occurred with the two feeder junior high 
schools. 

The program began with 62 9th graders in 
September 1989. Of those, 48 are continuing in 
the 11th grade. Currently, there are 55 10th 
graders and 70 9th graders in the program. This 
program is for academically at or above average 
Hispanic students whose college attendarv^e and 
graduation rates are declining, UPP has a mathematics- and science-based orientatioiL 

In addition to the declining coUege attendance and graduation rates of Hispanic students, Hispanics 
are significantly urKlerrepresented in mathematics- and science-based professions. While working with 
students in the advanced placement physics course at Lincoln high School, faculty members fe-om 
California State University, Los Angeles discovered that only one of 20 students was Hispanic. The rest 
were of Asian descent. This is in a high school which is 73 percent Hispanic and 25 percent Asian. 

The following are some factors that contribute to this problem: 

■ The academic preparation of Hispanic students at entrance to high school is weak, thus 
making it difficult for them to successfully complete a college preparatory cuniculiun. 

■ Most of these students see few examples of members of their community who have 
graduated from a 4-year college. 

Consequently, the University Preparatory Program (UPP), a partnership between Lincoln High 
School and California Slate University, Los Angeles, was formed in 1989. However, instead of focusing 
on improving an advanced placement physics class, the faculty at both institutions decided that students 
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must be reached earlier in their education, in order to increase the number of Hispanic students who 
graduate from college with B.S. degrees in mathematics-and science-related fields. 

The goal of UPP is to familiarize these students and their parents with the CSLA campus and 
college in general. They are assured that upon successful completion of the high school pix^gram tiiere 
will be sufficient financial aid available to allow them to attend college. 

Although UPP has a mathematics- and science-based orieruation, participants are provided with 
a high school orientation that prepares them to compete in any college major The UPP curriculum is a 
traditional college preparatory curriculum composed of four years of college preparatory mathematics, 
science, and English. Without the UPP, most students would probably not have gone past geometry and 
would only take two years of science. Since tiie problem of weak academic background is most apparent 
in Algebra I, a CSLA faculty specialist in math education is working with LHS math teachers to analyze 
this situation and propose curriculum revisions, course content packaging, and teacher developaienL 

During their senior year, LHS smdents will take a few classes at CSLA, usually mathematics and 
science courses. The students will receive high school and college credit for these courses. 

CSLA students-who are usually Hispanic and mathematics or science majors-serve as tutors four 
afternoons each week. Their goal is to instill a positive attitude about college and academic success by 
encouraging students to woik together. Also, tutors work closely with the teachers so that they maximize 
reinforcement of classroom lessons. 

Special Saturday activities, most of which take place at CSLA and deal witii academic areas 
related to scientific and mathematical topics, supplement LHS classwork. Some are confidence-building 
activities, including workshops for female smdents on asseruveness, for all students on coping with peer 
pressures, and on study skills. 

The summer program prepares the students for the coming year by strengthening academic 
preparation through special classes such as prc-geometiy, writing, and career opportunities. Besides 
strengthening academic preparation, these courses also focus on building self-confidence, opening new 
vistas, and easing tiie transition to college. 

Other program activities are geology field trips, trips to industry and government laboratories, 
theater trips, and a weekend camp-out. 

A parent support group meets periodically with LHS and CSLA faculty. College/school-related 
workshops will become an integral part of the meetings and will focus on such issues as assisting in the 
development of study habits; developing a positive learning/study enviroimient in the home; and 
understarxling the college/university students. 



EVALUATION 

An evaluation of the program is now being planned. 
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CONTACT PERSON 
William A. Taylor 

Asscxnate Vice President for Academic Affairs 
California State University, Los Angeles 
5151 State University Drive 
Los Angeles, CA 90032 
(213) 343-3810 



COLLEGE ACCESS PROGRAM 
Fairfield University 
Fairfield, Connecticut 

4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The College Access Program serves 
minority high school students fix)m eight public 
and private high schools in Connecticut and one 
high school in Puerto Rico. Fairfield University, 
a liberal arts institution with an enrollment of 
about 3,000, lias a continuing relationship with 
some urban schools in Puerto Rico and chooses 
students ftom one of those schools to participate 
in the program. In 1991, 30 minority students 
were served. 

The College Access Program was started 
in 1986 primarily in an effort to address the needs 
of the minority population in the area surrounding 
Fairfield, a smaU city in Connecticut Its aim was to help minority high school sttidents to become better 
prepared for college in general A secondary goal of the program was to increase the proportion of 
minorities represented at Fairfield University. The program improves the students' academic skills and 
prepares them to be accepted to and succeed in college. 

Eleventh grade smdents wishing to participate in the program must receive a nomination from the 
principals of their high schools. Each principal may nominate up to four smdents. The students must be 
from a mmority background and considered to be capable of completing the intensive program. Nominees 
must submit an aj^lication, an essay, a transcript, standardized test scores, and recommendations. 

The program consists of a 3-week academic summer program for rising high school seniors 
followed by activities throu^out the senior year. For the summer program, smdents live on the Fairfield 
University campus and attend 6 hours of classes per day in English, math, science, and computers, taught 
by Fairfield Uriiversity faculty. Additionally, the students attend 6 to 8 hours of Princeton Review SAT 
preparation each week. 

In addition to classes, three woricshops on admissions and financial aid are provided, led by 
representatives from the university's financial aid and admissions offices. Additionally, the program 
coordinator leads informal gioup sessions that have a more individual focus. For example, group sessions 
may cover values and educational goals. The workshops and the group sessions last 1 to 1 1/2 hours. 
The students also participate in presentations by business people in the community, talks with university 
personnel and field trips throughout their 3-week stay. 
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During the summer program, university students from Fairfield and other universities live with 
the students and serve as residential counselors. The residential counselors supervise dorm life, serve as 
role models, enforce rules and regulations, occasionally assist students with their homework, and 
chaperone eveats or activities. The program coordinator also lives in the donoitoiy with the students. 

During the academic year, the students attend a reunion in the winter and various other events 
taking place at the university. At the reunion, students participate in social activities and listen to 
presentations on such issues as financial aid and admissions. Throughout the year, the students receive 
invitations to attend presentations and other events tiiat occur on campus. 

Parents are invited to some of the woiicshops, the orientation events, the commencement events 
and the reunion. Through the workshops and the reimion, they, along with the students, learn about 
financial aid, admissions and other practical subjects on college life. 

In 1991, the program employed four counselors, one program coordinator and one associate 
director, and 6 faculty, as paid staff of the program. The director's time is donated by the university. The 
total cost of the program in 1991 was $42,075. The projected budget for 1992 is approximately $50,000. 
Students provide their own transportation, although tuition and fees for the program are covered. Funding 
for the College Access Program is currently provided by the State of Connecticut and the Heublein 
Foundation. Both funding sources are new as of 1991-92. Program support in past years was also received 
from General Electric, GTE, ana Southern Connecticut Gas Company. 



EVAJ.UATION 

Program staff record and maintain the pre- and post-Princeton Review SAT diagnostic scores of 
all of the students. Additionally, they contact counselors during the students' senior year to determine the 
institutions that the students submit applications to, receive acceptances from and attend. 

The program reports that for 1991 students, the average increase in composite SAT score after the 
3" week SAT preparation course was 76 points. Of all of the graduates from the program since its 
incepti-^n (a total of 98), only four students did not seek postsecondary education; 19 attended Fairfield 
University. Others have enrolled in a variety of postsecondary institutions, including the University of 
Bridgeport, the University of Connecticut, and Boston College. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Christine L. Bowers 

Associate Director 

College Access Program 

Office of the Academic Vice President 

Fairfield University 

Fairfield, Cr 06430-7524 

(203) 254-2142 
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HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ADVANCEMENT PROGRAM (HSSAP) 

Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 

4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The High School Students Advancement 
Program (HSSAP) is a high school/college 
collaborative program aimed at expanding the pool 
of minority teenagers who finish high school and 
attend college. It was inaugmmed in July 1989 as 
a prototype to increase the nimiber of 
disadvantaged students who graduate from high 
school and attend college. As an academic and 
social enrichment experience, it incorporated 
intensive college-level courses that are team taught 
by Connecticut College faculty and the students* 
teachers; seminars led by college administrators on 
social issues, career choices, preparing for and 
applying to college, and applying for financial aid; 
an enrichment workshop for high school teachers; and a strong follow-up program of reunions, mailings 
and mentoring during tlie students' remaining three years of high school. 

With initial funding from the Ford, Xerox, Aetna, General Electric, and New York Times 
Foundations; Southern New England Telephone and Northeast Utilities; southeastern Connecticut 
businesses and professionals; and college alunmi, this program successfully introduced 83 minority 10th- 
graders to the academic and social dimensions of college Ufe in July 1989. With additional su^wrt firom 
Citibank, the Jessie B. Cox Charitable Trust, Pfizer, Inc., General Dynamics, and the Heublein Foundation, 
it brought 92 at-risk students to campus in July 1990. Currently the annual budget is approximately 
$300,000. 

The program brings approximately 90 students to campus for 3 weeks each July from high schools 
in New York Qty and White Plains, New York; Hartford, Meriden, Norwich and New London, 
Connecticut; and Boston. Ninth grade students who are not academically outstanding are selected to take 
one summer course which is taught at the college level. Students, in learns of six from each school, are 
matched to a course that is co-taught by a teacher fi^m their school, other high school teachers, and a 
Connecticut College professor. The teachers will serve as mentors to their students for the remainder of 
the students' high school years. 
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During the thiee summer weeks at Connecticut College, the students* days are structured. Three 
hours each weekday are spent in class-a mixture of lecture, demonstrations, small group and whole class 
activities-and in 2-hour homework sessions each night Time is allotted for students to participate in 
sports, swim, and sociahze. Outside of the classroom, students are supervised by specially trained 
Connecticut College students who serve as counselors. The counselors act as big brothers and sisters who 
see that students are on lime for class and other scheduled activities. Each counselor begins a taee-year 
relationship with nine students. These relationships are reinforced through reunions at the college each 
year as well as through letters and visits during the student's remaining three years in high school. 

The key factor to the program's success is the follow-up mentoring to the first summer's 
experience by the high school teachers and the Cormecticut College students. The confidence-building 
and aspiration-raising that are so vital to succeeding in hi^ school and college are the core experiences 
of the Hi^ School Students Advancement Program, as is the relationship with a confidant who has "been 
there" and can ease apprehensiveness about college life. 



EVALUATION 

With Ford Foundation funding, an evaluation of the program is in progress. 
RECOGNITION 

The program has been cited by the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers for its 
innovative pre-college math/science offerings and by the American Association for Higher Education as 
an exemplary model of school/college collaboration. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Shahmar Wuyke, Ph.D. 
Assistant Director 
Connecticut CoUege 
270 Mohegan Avenue 
New London, CT 06320-4196 
(203) 439-2202 
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MULTICULTURAL STUDENT SERVICES CENTER 
George Washington University 
Washington, D.C* 

4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

This Center on the GWU campus directs 
a number of academic preparation programs 
serving the youth of the D.C public schools. 
Each program has its own funding sources (mostly 
grants from various foundations, and the 
university itself). 

In 1968 the Black Student Union at 
George Washington University started an 
Educational Opportunity Program (EOP) to 
inaease the number of African American students 
entering the university from the District of 
Columbia Public Schools and to provide them 
with a support networi: that would increase tlieir 
retention and graduation rates. In parmership with 
the District of Columbia Public School System, academically talented students are recruited to attend 
George Washington University. EOP participants receive need-based tuition assistance, academic and peer 
counseling, and tutorial services. 

In response to the changing demographics of the District of Columbia metropolitan area, George 
Washington University opened a Multicultural Student Services office, which expanded the Educational 
Opportunity Program to also address the needs of Asian American, Hisparac American, and Native 
American students. The Multicultural Student Services office also initiated a variety of precoUege 
programs directed principally at students in the Distria of Columbia Public School System. 

An important component of the EOP is the Precollege Review and Enrichment Program (PREP), 
an eight-week summer enrichment program. About fifty students participate in English, mathematics, 
computer literacy, and smdy skills enrichment classes during the first half of the program. During the 
second part of the program students take a three-ciedit college course. Throughout the program students 
receive college orientation, academic counseling, and leadership training. While PREP was originally 
designed for EOP grant recipients, any George Washington entering fireshman and selected high school 
students may participate in PREP. 
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High school students in the High School College Internship Program (HI/SCIP) have the option 
of enrolling in PREP and gaining additional college credits while enrolled in high school. HI/SCIP is 
designed to provide academically talented seniors from the District of Columbia Public Schools with the 
opportunity to experience xmiversity life and to earn college credit while still enrolled in high school. 
Smdents can earn up to six credits a year by enrolling in freshman courses at local universities. Students 
apply in their junior year and are selected on the basis of grades, PSAT scores, arwi teacher 
recommendatiorL George Washington University, which entered the program m 1978, provides tuition 
and fees for approximately 21 students a year. Students participating in HVSCIP at George Washington 
University can earn additional college credits by enrolling in PREP during the simuner before liieir senior 
year. 

Juniors can also apply to enroll in the Multicultural Math And Science Explorers (MMASE) 
Program. MMASE, funded by the Morris and Gwendolyn Caftitz Foundation, is a two- week summer 
residence program that offers District of Columbia metropolitan area students an opportunity to experience 
campus life and interact with university faculty, staff and students while receiving exposure to careers in 
science and mathematics. MMASE, staned in 1990, selects up to 20 students each year based on grades, 
standardized test scores, essays, arid science teacher recommendations. 

Recognizing a need to extend prscollege programs to younger students, the Multicultural Cultural 
Smdent Services Center started Program Three/Two in 1989. Program Three/Two is a 7-week: summer 
component of the Junior High Intensive Care and School Involvement Program that was designed to 
encourage 9th grade students to want to attend college. Funded by the District of Columbia Public 
Schools and the U.S. Department of Education, Program Three/Two is an innovative approach to learning 
that combines three days of academic instruction and enrichment with two days of work experience on 
the campus of a local university. 



EVALUATION 

Each program at the Center maintains basic descriptive infonnation. No evaluations are currently 
plarmed. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Valerie Epps 
Direaor 

Multicultural Smdent Services Center 
The George Washington University 
2127 G Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20052 
(202) 994-7010 
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CHICAGO AREA HEALTH AND MEDICAL CAREERS 
PROGRAM (CAHMCP) 
Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago, Illinois 

4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Chicago Area Health and Medical 
Career Program (CAHMCP) consists of a {ripeline 
of programs for promising, motivated minority 
students of various ages, serving students from 
public and private schools from the 6th grade xmtil 
they graduate from professional school in a health- 
related field. The program targets high-abUity 
minority students with an interest in pursuing a 
careers in health-related professions. 
Approximately 40 percent of students completing 
the Young Scientist program (7th- 10th grade) go 
on to the Pre-^llege program, the next step in the 
pipeline. 

Seven Chicago medical schools collaborate: Chicago College of Osteopathic Medicine, Loyola 
University of Chicago Stiitch School of Medicine, Northwestem University Medical School, Rush Medical 
College and the University of Illinois College of Medicine, University of Chicago Pritzker School of 
Medicine, University of Health Sciences/Chicago Medical School. 

CAHMCP was created in 1980 in an effort to increase the number of bright minority students 
accepted to and attending medical schools. CAHMCP is a joint effort among ei^t Chicago-area higher 
education institutions and is based at the Elinois Institute of Technology. 

For elementary and secondary school smdents, CAHMCP provides several highly structured 
programs-the Young Scientist Program and the Prc-College Programs, The students participate in 
program activities at the campuses of the member postsecondary institutions. About 75 students arc 
enrolled at each level from grade 7-12. 

Young Scientist Program 

The Young Scientist Program (YSP) is for minority students from grades six through nine who 
are nominated by their elementary and junior high schools. YSP accepts 60 percent males and 40 percent 
females into each entering class, to compensate for the high male attrition rate among students of this age 
group. 
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The Summer Program is the central compraent of YSP. Students attend the nonresidential 
Summer Program for 4 or 5 weeks, participating in chemistry, biology, and physics labs taugjit by medical 
and health professionals, medical students, high school teachers, and college professors. Sixth graders 
leam about acidity, bacteria, and other scientific concepts through concrete experiments. Seventh graders 
learn scientific writing and research methods. Eighth grade students ejqplorc architecture and gr^hic 
design. In the 9th grade session, students cTiClude their Young Scientist Program experience with eneigy 
physics. All years of the Summer Pro^: i focus on traditionally college-level suhgects. 

During the academic year, the YSP participants must participate in the Chicago-wide science fair 
competition. Preparation for this fair includes mentoring by medical and healfii professional students and 
the use of facilities at the seven collaborating medical schools. Rfty-four medical and health professional 
students (many of them former participants) serve as advisors and mentors and are compensated by the 
program. The rationale for mandatory science fair participation is the program's perception of a high 
correlation between perfbnning well in science fair competition and going on to earn a doctorate in science 
or the health professions. 

The Pre-College Programs 

For high school sophomores and juniors, CAHMCP consists of a 6-week summer academic 
program that prepares them for entering college. Most of the program consists of instruction in SAT 
preparation by Stanley Kaplan Test Centers. One day a week, students hear presentations by 
representatives from different postsecondary institutions on college admissions. On these days, the 
smdents can also interview with the representatives. During the academic year, the Stanley Ks^lan Test 
Centers conduct a course to refresh the students on the strategies and concepts learned during the summer. 

For rising seniors, smdents take a course in college-level algebra, pre-calculus or calculus during 
the summer at a 4-year postsecondary instimtion. Upon successfiil completion of tiie course, students eam 
four semester hours of credit, which may be used toward a degree at the postsecondary institution or 
transferred to another institution. Students in this program must also complete a biology research projea 
that they work on once a week with the help of professional or graduate school students. 

The college years are busy ones for CAHMCP participants, most of whom enroll in Chicago-area 
colleges and universities. The program arranges academic and research placements, including volunteer 
and paid jobs in clinical or research settings. The nature of these opportunities varies widely and may 
span both the academic year and sunmiers. The bottom line continues to be academic preparation for 
medical/professional school. Course performance is monitored, and special MCAT preparation courses 
are provided to help smdents prepare for the medical school entrance exam. 

The CAHMCP has an aimual budget of approximately $1.3 million which is fimded by a variety 
of sources, including the Illinois state government, the federal government, and several private foundations. 
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EVALUAHON 



The program reports thai about 40 percent of CAHMCP's Young Scientist Piograin graduates stay 
on to enter the Pre-College Programs. CAHMCP maintains follow-up data on all of them, however, 
calling on them later to serve as mentors to the program's youngest students. 

Data gathered for aU active smdents include precollege courses, grades, SAT scores, and college 
application and enrollment staUis. These data show that almost all (98 percent) of the smdents 
participating in CAHMCP during high school or before graduate from an undergraduate institution within 
five years of high school graduatioiL Of these students, over 80 percent go on for a graduate degree. 
Over the past 5 years, CAHMCP smdents have been among the top competitors in the city science fair, 
and have participated in the state, national, and international science competitions. Seven of 61 seniors 
in the program achieved standardized test scores tiiat made them Naii(Mial Merit Scholarship finalists or 
semi-finalists in 1991. At the college level, medical school acceptance rates are high, and the program 
reports that subsequently, "not a single CAHMCP smdent has failed to complete medical school by reason 
of repeated failure on National Boards." 



CONTACT PERSON 

Pamela Cratic 

Program Coordinator 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

CAHMCP 

irr Center 

Chicago, E. 60616 

(312) 567-3468 
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EARLY OUTREACH PROGRAM 
University of Illinois 
Chicago, Illinois 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

In 1978, the University of Illinois, 
Chicago established the Urban Health Program to 
encourage junior and senior high minority smdents 
to pursue health professions. To increase the pool 
of qualified applicants for this program. Early 
Outreach was began in 1980. In 1987, the Early 
Outreach program became a campus-wide effort, 
expanding the career focus to include all career 
fields. The control goal of Early Outreach is to 
help minority students, starting at grade 7, to 
select and follow through with a college 
preparatory course of study, to succeed in college 
and to make informed career choices. 

Fourteen colleges and schools on the 
campus of the University of Illinois, Chicago help 
provide career counseling, academic classes and woricshops for Early Outreach students. In addition, 
business provide college scholarships to successful graduates as well as jobs for the students. 

Funding comes largely from the University of Illinois and the Chicago Public Schools, in addition 
to scholarship fimds provided by Borg-Wamer and Motorola. 

Smdents are selected for Early Outreach on the basis of ability, talent, recommendations, and 
should be at or above grade level. Students in Early Outreach programs attend Saturday College-classes 
on campus at the University of Illinois at Chicago (UIQ. Academics include specialized programming 
in matnematics, scimcc, reading, and composition. The academic program, developed by University 
faculty, is designed to supplement and reinforce the smdents' home and school education. 

Students enrolled in Early Outreach programs may identify a number of professions in which they 
are interested. Exposure to these professions, in the form of preceptorships and forurns, are provided 
through collaboration with faculty and staff in UIC*s 15 colleges and schools that groom smdents for a 
wide array of professions. Preceptorships are also available in hospitals, clinics, industry, arxi corrnnunity 
and private agencies. 
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High school students may elect to do preceptorships at scheduled times during the academic year 
or at scheduled times over a six- to eight-week period during the summer 

Counseling for both the students and their parents is ongoing throughout the dxiiation of their 
participation in Early Outreach. Counseling may focus on academic, college, career, or personal concerns. 

The Early Outreach Parent Netwoik, a not-for-profit organization foraaed by parents of Early 
Outreach students to address needs and concerns expressed by parents, also provides support for students 
and program staff. Parents of Early Outreach students arc required to be involved. 

Other components of Early Outreach include: 

■ Summer Track-an intensive summer math program for the 7th and 8th grade students. 
With program costs largely covered by donations from the Parents Network and the 
University Math Department, the student share of the fees is <Hily $25. 

■ High School/College Transition Program-facilitates the transition of 12th graders into 
college. It assists students and their parents with the college applications process and 
financial aid forms; helps smdents to develop better communications skills, college 
survival skills, aiiJ money and stress management skills. 

■ Gifted Summer Institute in Chemistry-(sponsored in cooperation with the Department 
of Chemistry) introduces smdents to advanced quantitative laboratory tools including 
electronic laboratory instnmienls and the use of computers in the preparation of reports 
and the graphical p^^esentation of data. 

■ College Support Program-students in this program are former participants in one or 
more of the above programs. Provides academic, personal, and career advisemenq 
facilitates linkage of smdents with other Early Outreach smdents at their respective 
colleges; and links smdents desiring professional careers in health and other fields with 
urban health coordinators and advisers in UIC's colleges and schools. 

EVALUATION 

Data are maintained on all Early Outreach students, and evaluation information is included in the 
program *s armual reports. Each major component of Early Outreach prepares its own armual report, a 
descriptive piece focusing on the component's goals and activities, in detail with retention/completion rates 
used to indicate success in achieving its stated goals. 

For example, the 199091 annual report of the High School/College Transition Program, which 
enrolled 41 students who graduated high school in June 1991 states that "Of the following 41 Jime 1991 
graduates, 39 will enter college in the fall" and lists the smdents and their colleges. Thus, published data 
on smdents concern retention and attrition, not grade point averages or standardized test scores. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Ms. Ethel CaldweU 

Director 

Eaiiy Outreach 

College of Education 

The University of Iliinois at Chicago 

1919 West Taylor Street 

Chicago, IL 60612 

(312) 996-2549 
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TilE SCHOOL/COLLEGE PARTNERSHI? 
Triton College 
River Grove^ Illinois 

2- Year Fublic Institution 



DESCRIFnON 

The partnership seeks to addiess the 
academic needs of a variety of high school 
students and help them pursue a postsecondary 
education by allowing them access to several of 
Triton*s programs and services while sdll in higji 
school. Specifically, there are four groups of 
programs. 

First, in order reduce the nimiber of 
dropouts and assist those trying to re-enter high 
school, the parmership offers five programs: an 
elementary to secondary bridge program lo assist 
students just entering high school; a secondary 
studies program and an English as a Second 
Language program to meet the needs of at-risk 
students; and finally, two alternative high school programs are available to meet the needs of those trying 
to re-enter and complete high school. 

A second set of programs addresses the needs of gifted and talented students. An Advanced 
Placement program is offered to selected high school smdents, permitting them to take several college- 
level courses for credit while completing their senior year. In 1988, a Triton Scholars program was 
designed for academically successful smdents to assist them in making the transition from a 2-year college 
to a 4-year college or imiversity. 

The third type of program assists high school smdents in designing a plan for life beyond high 
school graduation. Smdents are surveyed in their junior and senior years to determine their educational 
and career plans. Counselors can then inform smdents about the services and resources available to them 
through Triton College that can help them achieve their goals. Services that Triton offers these students 
include use of the library, job placement services, and mtoring services. 

Finally, in 1989 the Regional Vocadonal Articulation Project was developed to allow students 
wanting to pursue vocational careers the opportunity to take two years of vocational courses at the high 
school level and complete their training and certificates in two years at Triton College. 
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EVALUATION 



A piogramwide evaluation is not currently available. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. Allen Arnold 
Triton College 
2000 Noith 5th Ave. 
River Grove. IL 60171 
(708) 456-0300 
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THE FUTURE ACADEMIC SCHOLARS' TRACK (FAST) PROGRAM 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPnON 

The FAST program was started in 1987 in 
an effort to roach minorities who appeared to be 
inadequately served in the school system and to 
prepare and encourage them to pursue a 
postsecondary educatioa The program aims to 
increase the number of minorities who attend 
college, and starts with students at an eaily age to 
catch them at a foimative stage in their lives. The 
program provides year-round services for students 
over a period of seven years. 

The FAST program is targeted toward 
minority and at-risk smdents in the four school 
systems of the Fort Wayne area. The program is 
geared primarily toward average achieving 
students, althou^ its policy is to include some 
high and some low achievers. Smdents are 
selected in the 6th grade and participate imtil they graduate from high school. In the 1991-92 school year, 
117 students were served. 

To participate, the students must obtain approval of their school principals along with written 
recommendations from their teacheiis ia math, science and English. The program selects students who 
show potential to succeed but who may be average achieving students in school. 

Throughout FAST'S seven years, /.c '^dents attend summer classes daily for 3 weeks and 
Samrday Academies tv^ice a month durin^^ UaC school year. Every student's 7-year program is divided 
into three thematic phases. 

1. The first phase centers on themes of self-awareness and investigating career and 
educational opportunities. It spans the first three summers (rising 6th through 9th graders). 
During phase one, students i2kc blocks of specially-created courses in English, math and 
science. Each block of courses is called a track. Thus, for rising 6th graders, their first 
track of three courses takes place in the summer before 6th grade. In the fall of 6th 
grade, they take a second track of English, math and science courses. By the end of 
phase one, studerus mU have taken 10 tracks of English, math and science. 
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2. Phase two centers on building specific skills, fonning personal goals and applying to 
colleges. This phase encompasses 9th through 12th grad^.. During phase two, students 
continue taking progressively advanced FAST tracks of English, math and science. By 
the end of 12th grade, students will have taken 11 such blocks of courses. 

3. The third phase spans the summer following high school graduation, to accustom students 
to college life. 

The classes aie instructed by university faculty and teachers in area schools. Along with their 
classes, the students attend one personal development seminar with an emjAasis corresponding to the 
theme of the track and the phase. The seminars are led by masters' level counselors. 

The program counselor, a FAST staff person, conducts home visits aimually. During the home 
visits, the counselor talks with the parents, to identify students' strengths and weaknesses, to ascertain 
parents' opinions of FAST, and to assess the students' home environments. The counselor also conducts 
school visits, meeting witti the teacher designated at each school to work with the FAST students. TTiese 
visits occur at the end of each grading period; again, the purpose is to discuss the progress of each 
individual student 

The program also features "Student Ambassadors," college and high school students who serve 
as role models for the program participants. The Student Ambassadors are mentors and accompany the 
FAST paiticipants to various events. To become a Student Ambassador, a student must be a high 
achiever, intend to pursue higher educaticn, and receive a reconmiendation from his or her school. The 
Student Ambassadors receive training from FAST personnel and are volunteers. 

Parents attend FAST sessions on parenting, computers, health, SAT and PSAT tests, and financial 
aid. They also volimteer for field trips and other activities. A parent advisory committee plans fundraisers 
and sends delegates to make presentations at community meetings or student orientations. 

There is no cost to FAST participants, and transportation is provided. The program employs one 
full-time director, one full-time program counselor and a program administrator who is also the director 
of multi-cultural services at the university. FAST also employs 12 part-time instructors, and four part-time 
counselors who conduct the personal development seminars. The annual budget of about $160,000 is 
primarily funded by the university, the Eli Lilly Foundation, and the Foellinger Foimdation. 

EVALUATION 

The program collects information on the students through both the home and school visits. 
Additionally, the program collects the students' grades and standardized test scx)rcs. Data gathered thus 
far have not been used for a formal evaluation. 
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RECOGNITION 



The program received an exemplary program award from the American Association of Higher 
Education and has been recognized by the Indiana Youth Institute. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Marcia Tapp-Sanders 
Direaor, FAST Program 
Multicultural Services 
Walb Memorial Union, Room 118 
2101 Coliseum Boulevard East 
Indiana University-Purdue University 
Fort Wayne, IN 46805-1499 
(219) 481-6608 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY/DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROFESSIONS PROGRAM 
The Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 

4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Johns Hopkins/Dunbar Hi^ School 
Health Professions Program was initiated in 1985- 
86 in response to a national concern over the 
representation of minority students in the health 
professions. The program is designed to prepare 
minority high school students for access to higher 
education and careers in the health sciences by 
increasmg the number of minority students who 
complete high school in enriched science and 
math environments. 

The program commences with the 
Summer Scholar Program, which provides for the 
academic and cultural enrichment of students, 
faculty, and parents. Entering 9th grade students 
are initiated into the program through a six-week session that consists of courses in math and science, 
seminars in problem solving and smdy skills, health careers and health science orientation, and social and 
cultural activities. Continuing students have the opportunity to spend six weeks in a clinical or research 
setting working with health professionals at die National Institutes of Health, the Institute on Aging, the 
Hopkins School of Nursing, the School of Hygiene and Public Health, or the Department of Biology on 
campus. Parents participate ui family-community woikshops held twice weekly for parents, students, 
counselors, and mental health educators. Workshops cover topics ranging from career awareness through 
parent/school relations. Finally, faculty and staff from the high school, the university, the hospital, and 
the Schcx3l of Public Health meet to develop the curriculum for the upcoming academic year. 

Academic excellence is maintained through counseling, tutoring, and offering incentive awarcis. 
Academic and career coimseling prepare students for the transition to college and career. The counseling 
staff maintain parental involvement in the educational process by hosting woricshops for parents throughout 
the academic year. Smdents are further motivated to maintain high academic achievement since qualified 
seniors in college preparatory courses are selected to work in clinical and research facilities during the 
academic year. 
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The Hopkins/Dunbar program was initially funded in 1985-86 with a $100,000 planning b^'dget. 
Seventy-five 8th graders were selected to be admitted to the 1986-87 freshman class and to participate in 
the first Sunmier Scholar Program. Fifty-one of these students entered the Hopkin§/Dunbar program in 
their freshman year. Currently, the Hopkins/Dunbar program has an external budget of $250,000, in 
addition to funding from the City of Baltimore. The external budget is provided by the John Hopkins 
University Medical School and Hospital with matching funds from the Goldseker Foundation, the Kaiser 
Family Foundation, the Josiah Macy Foundation, and tl^e Straus Foimdation. Major categories of revenue 
expenditures include administration, equipment, instructional supplies, tutorial supphes, incentive awards, 
field trips, parent activities, and PSAT test fees. 



EVALUATION 

The annual evaluation and redesign of die curriculum ensure that students will develop in a 
rigorous academic environment that emphasizes math and science proficiency. According to the program, 
results have been very encouraging. Of the 51 students who entered the program m 1986-87, 49 graduated 
within four years, 37 remained in the program (some attrition was due to students moving out of the 
district), and 31 of the 37 students who remained in the program are attending college. The majority of 
these students are pre-med, biology, or biological engineering majors. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. Warren C. Hayman 

Coordinator - Ho{^ns/I>unbar Program 

The Johns Hopkins University 

105 Whitehead HaU 

3400 North Charies St. 

Baltimore, MD 21218 

(301) 338-8273 
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CAREER BEGINNINGS 

Brandeis University 
Waltham, Massachusetts 

4- Year Private InstitMtion 



DESCRIPTION 

Career Beginnings is offered as a networic 
operating at 17 colleges in 10 states in 1991-92- 
including California, Connecticut, Tennessee, 
Illinois, Ohio, Mississippi, Iowa, Indiana, 
Massachusetts, and Florida. It serves 12,000 high 
school students with average grades who are 
underachieving but not at risk of dropping out-to 
help them recognize their educational and career 
potential. The students come from generally 
disadvantaged backgrounds. Most are minority 
students (65 percent black, 18 percent Hispanic, 
and 8 percent Asian); over 50 percent are from 
single parent families; most are low-income. 

Career Beginnings, a national initiative laimched in 1986, aims to increase the number of high 
school juniors from low-income families who complete high school and enter college, technical training, 
or full-time employment As of this year, the program is serving its sixth cohort of students and their 
mentors. 

Career Beginnings operates in 17 colleges and universities as of 1991-92, with up to 100 students 
served per college. Career Beginnings matches each student with a mentor from the local business or 
professional community, to tutor and counsel the student. Mentors are trained and supported to help their 
students with academic mtoring, career planning, applying to college, and understanding the professional 
work environment 

In addition to having a mentor, students attend workshops on career planning; tutoring in basic 
academic skills such as reading, writing, and mathematics; money management; college financial aid 
programs; and resume writing. Career Beginnings typically enrolls students for about 19 months, from 
the beginning of their junior year through graduation. The program is sponsored nationally by foundations 
and corporations. 
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EVALUATION 



Descriptive and evaluative information is maintained by each institution involved as well as by 
Brandeis. Outcome data reflect the program's practice of following each student's path through high 
school and on through the first year of college. The program reports that nationally, in its first five years, 
over 90 percent of participating students completed Career Beginnings and graduated fi^om high school; 
over 70 percent go on to college; and over 90 percent of these have completed their first year of college. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Jeanette Smith, Program Assistant 

Career Beginnings Program 

Brandeis University 

P.O. Box 9110 

Waltham, MA 02254-9110 

(617) 736-4990 
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PRE-COLLEGE ACADEMIC PROGRAM (PRE-CAP) 
Saint Peter's College 
Jersey City, New Jersey 

4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Pre-CAP program, started in 1986, is 
geared towaid improving the academic preparation 
of disadvantaged students, encouraging them to 
graduate jErom high school and pursue a 
postsecondary education. The program has two 
primary components: an academic year program 
and a six-v/eck non-residential suromer program. 
Pre-CAP students attend classes, seminars and 
activities at the campus of Saint Peter's College. 

Pre-CAP primarily serves students from 
Lincoln High School, an urban school with a 50 
percent dropout rate in a distressed area of Jersey 
City. The students selected j&om Lincoln High 
School are those enrolled in the English and 
mathematics magnet program at the school. In 1991-92, a total of 90 students from grade 9 through 12 
from Lincoln High School were served. Ten students from other Jersey City public and parochial sdiools 
as well as 25 dghih-grade students from elementary schools who are in the Lincoln High School feeder 
pattern also participate in the program. The students may join the program at any dme, but most join by 
the time they are sophomores. 

To be selected for the program, students from Lincoln High School must submit applications to 
be reviewed by the schoors administrators. Students from other schools apply directly to the Pre-CAP 
program. Students' standardized test scores, academic achievement, and teacher recommendations are 
reviewed. The students selected are those who are in the middle adiievement range and above, who 
exhibit potential to succeed, and who axe willing to undertake the extra woik that the program requires. 

Academic courses offered during both the summer and the academic year vary from tenn to term 
and summer to summer and include such subjects as: mathematics, English, science, SAT preparation, 
sociology, African- American Literature, and Latin. The courses offered reflect particular needs voiced by 
school administrators. For instance, if a deficit in a certain subject in the high school were identified, the 
program would add a course in that subject to enhance the efforts of the school. The curriculimi is set 
by the program administrators; however, the teachers may develop their own ways of teaching the subjects. 
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The program meets with the teachers for one ftiU day each year to discuss the curriculum. Instructors of 
the academic courses are Saint Peter's College faculty, staff ftom the school system, and community 
members. 

The students take four courses for six weeks in the summer, choosing them according to their 
interests. The courses offered vary from summer to summer and from grade level to grade level. The 
program participants also have enrichment activities, such as trips, as well as sports and woricshops on 
creative writing, jazz and other topics. 

During the academic year, the students attend 20 3-hour Saturday sessions at the university, 
choosing two courses. One fall course for seniors is a required seminar providing them assistance with 
college applications. Similariy, juniors have a required seminar which initiates them to the college 
preparation process. In addition to the course, the students participate in a seminar on contemporary 
issues, the subject of which varies each semester. Throughout the academic year, the students also 
participate in after-school leadership development seminars, clubs, and trips. 

Tutoring is offered to the students as the need arises. If students exhibit a special need, 
Pre-CAP will set up an after-school program of tutoring by college students and/or other high school 
students. 

Four counselors - who may be college faculty, coUege students, and public school staff - provide 
counseling to the students. During the summer, the students have individual meetings with counselors to 
discuss career goals or other topics. Additionally, the program has a peer counseling class in which the 
program's counselors train students to be role models to the other students. 

Parent involvement is a component of Pie-CAP. Special activities and workshops on topics such 
as the college selection process and financial aid are offered for the parents of Pre-CAP participants. They 
are also encouraged to participate, along with their children, in eruichment activities of the program. 

Students pay nothing to participate in the program, although transportation to campus is not 
provided. The program's annual budget of $140,000 is funded primarily by the New Jersey Department 
of Higher Education and Saint Peter's College; however, several private foundations also contribute to the 
program. In the smrmier, the program employs approximately 35 paid staff. Approximately 20 are 
instructors and the rcmaiiung staff is composed of counselors, support staff, and student assistants. 

The Pre-CAP program is one of 20 programs included in the New Jersey Department of Higher 
Education's College Bound Programs taking place in 11 cities in New Jersey. All College Bound 
programs focus on increasing the number of students from urban settings and/or minority backgrounds 
who graduate from high school, helping them achieve greater academic success, encouraging them to 
consider college, and helping them enter and continue through college. All of the programs are set at 
universities and have non-academic as well as academic elements. The academic elements of these 
programs are focused on science, mathematics, and technology. Although the programs vary on specific 
characteristics, most have a summer academic program, an academic component through the school year, 
counseling, tutoring, career and cultural activities, role models, and parent activities. 
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EVALUATION 



Pre-CAP collects data on the students* grades throughout high school, their standardized test 
scores, and the colleges they attend. 

State evaluations of the program are conducted i)eriodically- Preliminaiy findings of a state- 
performed evaluation, currently in progress, show positive results of the program in areas such as student 
and teacher attitudes toward the program and the rate of program graduates pursuing a post-secondary 
education. 

Since the program's inception, Pre-CAP reports an ^proximate average retention rate of 80 
percent. Each year, between 90 and 95 percent of Pre-CAP enroll in college, about 15 percent of whom 
attend Saint Peter's College. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Robert E. Perry 
Director 

Office of Minority Affairs 
Saint Peter^s College 
2641 Kennedy Boulevard 
Jersey City, NJ 07306 
(201) 915-9288 
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COLLEGE NOW 
Kingsborough Community College 
Brooklyn, New York 

2- Year Public Institution 



DESCRimON 

Established in 1984-85, CoUege Now is 
designed to reach moderately achieving high 
school seniors in local high schools and allow 
them the opportunity to earn college credit and 
improve their overall preparedness for 
postsecondaiy education. In particular. College 
Now wants to reach students with grade averages 
between 65 and 85 percent. Though the program 
is designed to attract this type of studenu it is 
open to all seniors at the school and, in general, 
15 to 25 percent of the senior class in each hi^ 
school registers for the program. Since 1984-85, 
the program has grown considerably from serving 
500 smdents in 4 high schools to serving 2,502 smdents in 17 high schools by faJI 1991. 

Most school-college parmerships focus their attention on providing services and assistance to either 
high-achieving or high-risk students. As a result, there is a large pool of moderately achieving students 
who may have college potential but are lacking services and assistance to better prepare them academically 
and emotionally for postsecondary education. In response to this awareness, Kingsborough Community 
College developed the College Now Program. 

Seniors interested in participating in the program must fiist be tested to detennine their ability to 
manage college-level coursework. Smdents complete the City University of New York (CUNY) Freshman 
Skills Assessment (FSA) test, which assesses reading, writing, and mathemadc abilities. If a smdent 
successfully passes the FSA, he may take one freshman-level undergraduate course and, upon successful 
completion, eam three college credits. Courses are taught by specially trained high school teachers who 
are periodically reviewed by college staff to ensure tliat collegiate standards are being met. Students who 
do not meet a minimum standard on the FSA must take non-credit developmental courses that focus on 
building basic academic skills in writing and mathematics. Smdents who complete these courses retake 
the FSA and may gain entry into a credit course m the spring. In addition to the three-credit courses. 
College Now offers one-credit orientation courses designed to familiarize students with a college 
envirorunent These courses offer a variety of services ranging from how to select an appropriate college 
to financial planning. 
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Initial funding came from CUNY and the New York City Board of Education. Current funds arc 
allotted from the New Yoric State Legislature and are channeled through CUNY. 



EVALUATION 

Over its lifetime, the program has been evaluated numerous times, both by program administrators 
and independent firais. In all cases, outcome results confinn that this approach is meeting the needs of 
its target population. In particular, reports from students indicate that their understanding of college 
requirements and expectations improved and, overall, they felt better prepared for a college education. 
Students involved in the developmental courses significantly improved their basic academic skills. A 50 
percent improvement in reading, a 60 percent improvement in writing, and a 95 percent improvement in 
math abilities was reported. For fliese students this means that they are able to avoid costly remedial 
courses in college and can instead enroll in more challenging, credit-bearing college courses. Furthennorc, 
results of a longitudinal study reveal that the program continues to have positive outcome effects into 
college. Former College Now participants who entered the CUNY system earned more credits during their 
first year and had higher retention rates into the second year than a comparison group of CUNY students. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Stuart Suss 

Direaor - College Now 
Kingsborough Community College 
2001 Oriental Blvd. 
Brooklyn, NY 11235 
(718) 368-5170 
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LffiERTY PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 
Onondaga Community College 
Syracuse, New York 



2- Year Public Institution 





adjustmenL 



DESCRIPTION 

The Liberty Paitnership Program provides 
services to 400 students at three Syracuse area 
high schools: Corcoran, Fowler and Lafayette 
High Schools. Tlie program components are 
adjusted to fit the needs of the individual schools. 
At Fowler and Corcoran High Schools in the 
Syracuse School District, the program participants 
are mostly urban African-American students and 
primarily need assistance with academic 
reinforcement and career planning. At Lafayette 
High School, in the Lafayette School District 
outside of Syracuse, the program participants are 
all Native Americans firom the Onondaga Nation 
School and primarily need assistance with cultural 



Smdcnts in grades 9-12 are referred into the program by school administrators and guidance 
counselors, .Selection criteria include at-risk indicators such as tmancy, behavioral and discipline 
problems, learning disabilities, poverty, economic disadvantage, and single and/or young parents. 

The Liberty Parmership Program is a cooperative effort that allows three Syracuse area high 
schools to utilize resources provided by the Onondaga Community College to encourage at-risk students 
to complete their education. This program was initiated by the New York State Legislature amid concerns 
that the high dropout rate of low-income students prevents their full participation in the Liberty 
Scholarship Program, which provides scholarships for non-tuition expenses associated with attending 
college, ntie Liberty Program recognizes that there are many factors that contribute to students being at- 
risk and draws on resources from Onondaga Community College, the school districts, and the coitmiunity 
to address each factor. 

The Liberty Parmership Program is funded by the New Yoric State Department of Education and 
has a budget of $300,000. The present fiscal crisis in New York state will prevent the program from 
expanding its service next year. It will have to service the same number of students with a reduced budget 
of $230,000. Fiscal constraints delayed the commencement of the summer program at the Onondaga 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Nation school. This program was to address the severe cultural alienation experienced by Onondaga 
Nation students when they graduate fk)in the 8th grade and leave the Onondaga Nation to attend high 
school. 

The Libeay Program staff of two administrators, one secretary and 30 student advocacy/resource 
workers coordinate resources to provide students with a comprehensive academic support program. The 
program components include academic support, career exploration, parental empowennent and community 
involvement 

The student advocacy/resource workers are based in the high schools and provide academic 
support. They counsel and tutor students, liaison with parents, serve as advocates with social service 
agencies* link students with local employment opportunities, and serve as surrogate parents to students 
from dysfunctional families. Students in the program are assigned to teams of teachers who work closely 
with the resource workers to improve the academic performance and attendance of students. This close 
working relationship is fostered through the weekend team-building seminars that individual schools host 
for students, T.<*achers, and resource workers. 

Onondaga Community College provides staff development resources to district teachers. These 
resources include courses on conflict resolution, mediation training, and literacy volunteer training. The 
college staff ako conducts surveys eliciting responses from teachers and principals to assist the program 
director in improving services to students. The college counseling department provides workdiops on 
smdy skills and career exploration to students in the program. Students also have the opportunity to 
participate in presentations given by the faculty in areas of curricular or vocational interests. 

Parent training seminars are held three times a year on topics seleaed by parents. Recent topics 
have included "Disciplining Teenagers" and "Raising the Self-respect of Students." These seminars are 
pan of the Parent Education Empowerment Program which assists parents in understanding the educational 
issues that affect their children. Parents are provided with referrals to adult education and literacy 
programs. 

Members of the community are invited to participate in the mentor and the male-responsibility 
programs. Successful men and women from the community volunteer to spend at least one day a week 
with students and assist them in setting and achieving career goals. Professional black men in the 
community volunteer to serve as role models and assist young men in understanding and fulfilling their 
social respotisibilities. 

The Liberty Partnership Program is an example of a comprehensive academic support program. 
It marshals resources from the school districts, the community, and the community college to address tiie 
factors that contribute low academic performance and high dropout rates. The individual attention 
provided by the resource workers, the team of teachers, and mentors from the community is intended 
students to develop the self-respect that is essential to persormel and educational growth. The resources 
at Onondaga Community CoUege provide students with the opportunity to explore career and educational 
options. 

This Liberty Pannership is one of 53 such programs based in 2- and 4-year colleges throughout 
the state. They are state-funded on 3-year cycles and supplemented with local college resources. 
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EVALUATION 



The program is evaluated annually by New York state monitors, district administrators, and school 
principals. The program has reportedly been successful and resiilted in higher attendance, improved 
academic performance, and lower dropout rates. The students have responded favorably to the program. 
The attachment of students to the program was revealed during the spring of 1991 , when over 100 students 
reportedly wrote to their state representatives to lobby for continued funding of the program. 

CONTACTS 

For the Onondaga program: 

Cathy Pisegna 

Director - Liberty Partnership Program 
Thomas J. Corcoran High School 
919 Glenwood Ave. 
Syiacuse, NY 13207 
(315) 435-6558 

For the statewide program: 

Jeanine Grinage 

Division Director 

Liberty Partnership Program 

Office of Higher and Continuing Education 

New York State Education Department 

Albany, NY 12230 

(518) 473-6810 
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MIDDLE COLLEGE fflGH SCHOOL 
LaGuardia Community College 
Long Island City, New York 

2* Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTICN 

Middle College High School was founded 
in 1974 to meet the special needs of potential 
dropouts. While the Carnegie Foundation and the 
Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education provided funding during the planning 
stage, current operating costs are borne by tax 
levy funds from the New York City Board of 
Education and the State Board of Higher 
Educatioa 

Approximately 500 at-risk 9th-12th 
graders from seven local secondary schools are 
enrolled in Middle College High School Prospective students must meet the following criteria in order 
to be eligible for admission: a high rate of absenteeism (20 or more days); three or more subject area 
failures; identified social and emotional problems stemming from the home environment; and evidence 
of potential, which is believed to be present in all students. 

A founding assumption of the school was that students who feel a sense of belonging in the school 
community have a special stake in meeting the expectations of teachers and counselors. One way in 
which a sense of belonging is fostered is through the structure of the school. The schoors maximum 
enrollment of 500 students is divided into three families, each having 170 students, a guidance counselor, 
and a family worker. In order to promote stability and continuity, a student stays in the same house for 
3 years. The house teacher helps the students develop an individual program based on graduation 
requirements and personal needs. The counselors operate group counseling sessions to enable smdents 
to share their concerns with their peers. A parent support group, which developed from the student 
counseling program, meets bi-weekly to gain strategies for dealing with difficult teenagers. 

There is an academic program and a career/education internship program. The academic program, 
which follows New York City Board of Education and New York State curriculum requirements, includes 
courses in English, social studies, mathematics, science, music/art, language, and physical education. 
Smdents are required to pass competency tests in reading, math, and writmg and citywide exams in 
English and social studies. 
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EVALUATION 



The success of Middle College High School is indicated by the following program measures: 

■ The 1986 dropout rate was 5.8 percent, citywide it was 40 percent; 

■ In 1982, an average of 1 1 students were suspended, compared to a citywide average of 
84; 

■ Competency test scores in reading and math reflect the success of the program; 

■ Average daily attendance for Middle College Higji School, averaged from 1978-79 to 
1984-85, is 81 percent, compared to a citywide figure of 69 percent; and 

■ More than 90 percent of the senior class graduate, and more than 85 percent of those who 
graduate go on to higher educatioiL (About 50 percent of the latter group attended 
LaGuardia). 

Follow-up monitoring of students who graduate is conducted to determine the school's effect on college 
and work experiences. In addition, an evaluation by the Graduate School of Education of the University 
of Pennsylvania (September 1991) showed Middle College students performing better than peers who 
applied but did not attend Middle College. 

Middle College faculty come fiom regulariy licensed Board of Education qualified lists. Out of 
a staff of 32, 30 hold master's degrees and 10 are enrolled in doctoral programs. The average length of 
time employed at Middle College is five years. 



RECOGNITION 

Middle College has received major national citations: The Carnegie Foimdation for the 
Advancement of Teaching (High School: A Report on Secondary Education in America, 1983), The 
National Commission on Excellence in Education {A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational 
Reform, 1983), The Council for the Advancement and Support of Education (CASE Award) and the 
Rockefeller Foundation (Review of Interventions in the Field of Prevention of Adolescent Pregnancy, 1 983) 
have recognized the excellence of Middle College. Newsday selected Middle College as the High School 
of the Year for Community Service (1983). 

The City University of New York (CJUN Y) has encouraged other units in the CUNY system to 
replicate Middle College, and the governor in a "Message to the Legislature" of 1985 indicated specific 
support for new middle colleges. Two other Middle College High Schools are operating in California, 
at Contra Costa College in San Pablo and at Los Angeles Southwest College, 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Janet Liebennan 
Direaor, Middle College 
LaGuardia Community College 
31-10 Thomson Avenue 
Long Island Qty, NY 11101 
(718) 482-7200 



QUEENS COLLEGE/LOUIS ARMSTRONG MIDDLE SCHOOL COLLABORATION 

Queens College 
Flusliing, New York 

4-Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

A collaboration between the Center for the 
Impioveroent of Education at Queens College and 
the Louis Aimstrong Middle School began in 
1979. Staff at the Center believe that the period 
of early adolescence is the most critical time in 
the development of children. Many key decisions 
about their educational future are made by 
students during these years. For those who go on 
to college, choices are made about areas in which 
they will major, what competencies they believe 
they possess, and how successful they feel they 
can be. For others, decisions are being made 
about dropping out of school. For these and other 
reasons, the middle school years became the focus of tiiis program. 

The following were some of the concerns that were recognized as the collaboration was formed: 

■ a need to reverse a 40-year trend from school centralization to decentralization; 

■ a need to emphasize a sense of community; 

■ a need to tend to the vAiolo^ human personality (i.e., intellectual, social, emotional, and 
psychological needs); 

■ development of a teacher advisory system that puts young people in touch with adult role 
models; 

■ a need to give teachers increased authority and control over the chief elements of 
instruction; 

■ a need to deal with the isolation of both the student and the teacher; and 

■ development of small-group structures to provide the continuity that students need. 
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Louis Arming Middle School serves approximately 1,300 students in grades 5-8. Direct 
services to students include math and science curriculum innovations, tutoring, arts aiKl music enrichment 
activities. 

Staff from the Cfenter conduct experimental projects, collect and analyze data on the creative, 
intellectual, emotional and physical growth of the pre-adolesrcnt and eariy adolescent children in order 
to seek ways to improve instruction in the middle grades. A central part of this collaboration has been 
the cooperation with Louis Armstrong Middle School staff in the training of new teachers. Graduate 
interns from Queens College have acquired teaching skills while working at least three days a week at the 
school. From 1979 to 1989, a total of 97 interns participated in the training program. At least six former 
interns are now teaching at the school; most of the others are teaching in other schools in New York Qty. 
In turn, school faculty have taught at the college as adjunct professors. 

In addition to school and college personnel working reciprocally, the institutions have shared 
facilities and program-development activities. The school uses the college library, gymnasium, s\.imming 
pool, and auditorium, and the environmental center at Caumsett on Long Island. 

Louis Armstrong has made steps to stop grouping students according to their LQ.s and their 
accomplishments within a narrow band of academic subject matter. Instead they are attempting to make 
instruction more personal, invite more child participation, and stress the interdependence of the affective 
and cognitive domains, 

Diuing 1987-88, the school was reorganized into subschools or "houses." This reorganization has 
enabled teachers to work as teams. They are begirming to use flexible scheduling; some of the teams are 
developing interdisciplinary study; others are reconsidering curriculimi design. There is greater focus on 
cultural diversity. 



EVALUATION 

While data are collected by the Center and much descriptive material is produced, an evaluation 
of this collaboration has not been conducted. 



RECOGNITION 

The Center for Improvement of Education at Queens College has been cited as a model program 
by the Carnegie Foundation. Louis Armstrong was selected as one of only 25 middle schools in the nation 
(and the only urban middle school) to participate in a 3-year Future Planning Consortium sponsored by 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Paul Longo 
Dircaor 

Center for the Improvement of Education 
Queens College 

The City University of New York 
65-30 Kissena Boulevard 
Hushing, NY 11367-0904 
(718) 520-7457 
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SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY ENTRY PROGRAM (STEP) NEW PALTZ 
State University of New York (SUNY) 
New Paltz, New York 

4- Year Public Institution 




DESCRIPTION 

Having established tiiat relatively few 
minority young people seek and enter science, 
math, engineering and related high-technology 
fields, STEP was established in 1987. The 
program serves nunority and low-income high 
school students from the mid-Hudson region who 
are on or above grade level in math and science. 
STEP'S purpose is to encourage these students to 
study math and science in high school and to 
motivate them to commit themselves to a special 
program of math, science and enrichment 
activities. The goal of the program is to have 
these smdents enter college with a desigrjted 
science-related major. 



Guided by an instructional team of college and high school math teachers, STEP uses SUNY 
resources to provide on-campus instmction and off-campus site visits for participants over a period of six 
Satuixiays during the academic year. During the summer, enrichment courses are offered to 9th, 10th and 
11th graders in a 3-week residential program. The 1990-91 STEP, however, did not have a summer 
component. It is being planned for 1992, subjea to sufficient resources. During the year, mtors and 
coimselors are available to STEP students. 

The pro^^ is state-funded as a Structured Educational Support Program. Expenditures for 
academic year 1990-91 totaled about $70,000. 



EVALUATION 

For funding purposes, STEP prepares a detailed annual repon including descriptive infonnation 
on each student (academic record, SAT, STEP attendance, etc.), follow-up information on postsecondary 
emoUment, STEP activities, staffing and budget information. Evaluations of key components of the 
program are conducted with smdents and program staff. Example of evaluation results for 1990-91: "105 
smdents attempted honors, regents, or advanced placement mathematics courses with a passing rate of over 
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80 peicenL Ninety-one students attempted honors, regents, or advanced placement science courses with 
a passing rate of over 79 percent Overall, 100 of the 113 students (89 percent) achieved a passing 
secondary school average." 



CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. Elaine Hofstetter 

Assistant Professor 

Department of Secondary Education 

SUNY New Paltz 

New Paltz, New York 12561 

(914) 257-2856 
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SUNY'S BEST ACADEMIC ALLIANCE 
State University of New York 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

This alliance v/as formed to enable SUNY 
to become involved with inner city schools, each 
participating campus collaborating with one inner- 
city high school. 

The following branches of SUNY are 
participating in the .\Uiance: Brockport, Geneseo, 
MonisviUe, New Paltz, and Oneoma. With the 
exception of MorrisviUe, a 2-year public 
institution, the branches are 4-year public 
institutions. 

The SUNY's Best Academic Alliance is a 
collaboration among five individual residential 
campuses of the State University of New York and five individual New York City public iimer-city high 
schools. Students in grades 9 through 12 are served. At least 85 percent of the students are from 
underrepresented groups such as African-American, Asian- American, Latinos, and CaribbeaiL Many arc 
from single parent families and faU below the poverty level. 

The Alliance, which became operational in its current form during the 199091 academic year, is 
cooperatively funded by SUNY Central Administration, United University Professions (SUNY's 
professional faculty union) and the participating campuses. 

The Alliance's goals are: 

■ to familiarize inner-city high school students, their parents, teachers, and counselors with 
college professors, college campuses and college students througjiout their four years of 
high school; 

■ to clarify what is expected academically to enter and succeed at SUNY; 

■ to create a vehicle through which SUNY resources can be shared with NYC public 
schools on a continuing basis; and 

■ to develop a cost-effective national model for inner-city smdent recruitment that will yield 
properly matched smdents for coUege. 
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High schcx)! faculty visit university faculty, and together ttie academic standards for higji school 
courses are clarified. Direct services to hi^ school students are being developed, with counseling of 
students by SUNY staff being a key initial service. Students make visits to their collaborating SUNY 
campus, SUNY faculty serve as guest teachers in high school classes. 

Ths Alliance is cooperatively fimded by SUNY Central Administration, United University 
Professions (SUNY's professional faculty union) and the participating campuses. Grants to campuses were 
made from a central pool of $55,000. Campuses have allocated an additional $5,000 to $7,000, and a host 
of in-kind services, including faculty salaries, campus housing and administrative support In addition, 
enrolled students from Alliance high schools receive priority consideration for scholarships. The 
University is aggressively pursuing outside funding in order to increase the dollar amount of campus 
grants, expand the number of alliances, the number of students served, and also to enhance services 
provided to the hi^ schools. There are no salaried stiff members working for the Alliance, and all 
professionals associated with the Alliance are employed by their respective institutions in other capacities. 
The Alliance is operated at no cost to the New York City high schools. 

EVALUATION 

The total number of students admitted from the collaborating high schools to the participating 
campuses; the number of enrollees; and eventually the number who earn a college degree are among the 
basic measures being planned for future evaluatioa The Alliance is collecting the following data: name, 
gender, ethnic identification, high school, places of college application, admission decisions, college of 
enrollment, and intended major. 

In addition, data on semcster-by-semester emollmen% cumulative average, actual major, completed 
credits, and date of graduation, withdniwal, or transfer will be collected. On the basis of these data, 
evaluations will be possible. 

One of the most selective Alliance campuses has reported some early indications of success. 
During 1989-90 this campus had fewer than 25 applications and 8 acceptances from their collaborative 
school. In 1990-91 it received 101 applications and offered 67 acceptances. 



CONTACT PERSON 
Edward D. Bell 

Assistant Vice Chancellor for Smdent Affairs 

State University of New York 

Office of Student Recruitment 

275 Park Avenue South, 14th Fioor 

New York, NY 10010 

(212) 614-6720 
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LOVE OF LEARNING PROGRAM 
Davidson College 
Davidson, North Carolina 

4- Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Love of Learning Program serves 
black secondary school students from the 
Charlotte-Mecldenburg school system in North 
Carolina. The students are chosen in the 8lh 
grade from the 21 secondary schools in the school 
system to participate in this five-year program. 
Selection preference is given to students who will 
be first-generation college students or who have 
family circumstances that may make attending 
college difficult (e.g., singie-paient families). 

Begun in 1987, the main goal of the Love 
of Learning program is to increase the number of 
black smdents who pursue and achieve success in 
higher educatioa The program is geared toward 
improvement of English arKi mathematics skills, 
development of skills in science and test-taking, and personal development, lire program focuses on the 
whole student, preparing the smdents inteUectually, spiritually and physically for college. Students 
participate for five years starting the summer after they complete 8th grade. Love of Leammg contains 
several components, a key component being a residential sunmaer program for rising 10th, 1 1th and 12di 
graders. 

Smdents in the middle achievement range are targeted, but the program ensures that higher and 
lower achieving students are also admitted. Thirty students are admitted for each class; 20 of them 
represent the middle achievement range of their classes, scoring at or above the 85th percentile on at least 
one of the sections of the California Achievement Test (CAT) and earning academic grades in the A 
through C range. Five students in each class are high achievers and five students are lower achievers. 

The first summer, rising 9th graders become acquainted with the program. They do not stay on 
campus, but they sample the classes they will be taking the following summers when they will be living 
on campus. Additionally, they participate in the first Saturday of orientation events for the rising 10th, 
11th, and 12th graders. 
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During the second, thini, and fourth summers, the students attend a residential, 4-week summer 
program. They live on the campus of Davidson College and attend academic couises and seminars. From 
8:00 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., the students take classes and seminars uught by facultj' from the Chaiiotte- 
Mecklenburg school system, other secondary schools, and area colleges, including Davidson. The 
students take three academic classes in math, English and science. These classes are previews of the 
subject matter they wiU have in the following academic year. In addition to the academic classes, the 
students attend seminars in wellness/health, physical education, test-taking, leadership, and spiritual 
development The students also attend study halls thiou^out the day. 

During the summer program for the rising lOih, 11th, and 12th graders, the students have peer 
counselors who guide them through orientation, provide counseling and tutoring, assist teachers in the 
classroom, supendse study haUs, organize weekend activities, and are the primary supervisors of students 
during the evenings. The peer counselors are Davidson College students or other college students who 
are Ijyve of Learning graduates. 

For the final summer of the program, the rising college freshman do not live on campus, but they 
attend seminars on college life. They are also encouraged to find themselves internships with local 
businesses. 

Throughout the high school years, the Love of Learning students meet at least twide a mcHith for 
workshops and other educational and cultural events. 

Parents are also involved in the piX)gram throughout the five-year span. Parents of new students 
meet for a workshop in April to acquaint themselves v/ith the program and other parents. At this 
workshop, the parents fonn committees to assist the progiani in activities such as fundraising. 
Additionally, parents are required to take a minimum of one class per quaner. Qasses concentrate on such 
subjects as developmental psychology and communications. Parents' suggestions guide the subjects diat 
are offered. 

The Love of Learning Program also offers woricshops for guidance counselors, teachers and 
administrators ftom the students' secondary schools. These woricshc^ emphasize the special needs of 
minority students in the public schools. 

The program is staffed by two pennanent employees, the director and an administrative assistant, 
who wo± for the program year-round. During the summer, the staff also consists of 25 teachers who 
teach the academic courses and 19 college students who serve as peer counselors. All of the staff members 
are compensated for their woik. 

Funding for the program is provided by Coca-Cola Charlotte, Southern Bell, the Bryan Family 
Foundation, Bamhardt Manufacmring Company, Howard Hughes Medical Institut'^., the Jesse Ball DuPont 
Fund, GTE Corporation, the Mary Norris Preyer Fund, and the Knight Foundation. The development 
office at Davidson College conducts all of the fundraising for this program. 

The succ^s of the Love of Learning program stimulated the creation of a consortium of 
universities called Leadership South. The consortium was created and is currentiy based at Davidson 
College. Two of the iiniversities in the consortium- Washington and Lee University in Lexington, VA 
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and the University of the South in Sewanee, TN-have created programs based on the Love of Learning 
model. 



EVALUATION 

The program reports that, of the first class of 29 students graduating from high school in 1991 . 
all 29 enrolled in college, three of them at Davidson College. 

Several types of infonnation are collected on the Love of Learning participants. The students sign 
consent foims which allow their future colleges and universities to release their college transcripts to the 
program. Additionally, the students* high school grades are collected throughout their participation in the 
program. Throughout the program, a standardized assessment of self-esteem is administered to the 
program participants^ and the results are recorded by tiie program. Although this infonnation is collected, 
no formal analysis has been conducted to date. 

The Love of Learning Program is cun^ntly under evaluation by the Center for Assessment and 
Policy Development in Bala Cynwyd, PA. Thic evaluation is funded by a grant from the Jesse Ball 
DuPont Fund. 



RECOGNITION 

The Love of Learning Program was recognized in a 1990 article in Time magazine as well as in 
a series of articles in the Chariotte Observer in 1987. Additionally, the program received a Merck 
Innovation Award in undergraduate science education. The Love of Learning program was one of 10 
programs across the nation to receive that award. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Brenda H. Tapia 
Director 

Love of Learning Program 
Davidson College 
Davidson^ North Carolina 28036 
(704) 892-2452 
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THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE PREPARATION PROGRAM 
Columbus State Community College 
Columbus, Ohio 

2-Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Columbus State Community College 
(CSCC) recognized diat a great many 
academically able high school students, especially 
those of minority or Appalacnian descent and 
economically disadvantaged students, nile out 
college as an option in their futures. In 1987, in 
an effort to counter this trend, the community 
college and West High school collaborated to 
form the Community College Preparation Program 
(CCPP), and in 1991, East High School also 
implemented the program. As of 1991-92, CCPP 
served about 120 students in East and West High 
Schools. 



CCPP is a pipeline program of academic 
preparation for selected students from 9th through 
12th grade. The goals of CCPP are to reach out 
to able but disinterested students and assist them as follows: 

■ Provide them with an integrated, enriched college-preparatory high school curriculum. 

■ Ensure that they get the strong foundation in math and science that they need to enter and 
succeed in college and the world of work. 

■ Encourage and assist them to think ahead, aim high, and apply to college. 

The program began in 1987 when 4 West High School teachers and 30 high school freshmen were 
solicited to participate. A grant developed by Columbus State enabled the West High teachers to woik 
part of that summer at the college to integrate their curricula and prepare for team teaching of a new core 
curriculum that would be the mainstay of CCPP. This college preparatory curriculum would be more 
targeted to those entering 2-year instimtions than the traditional college preparatory curriculum; yet it was 
designed to be highly challenging. Teachers received a stipend for the curriculum development work. 
Community college staff served as curriculum consultants and continue to do so, fulfilling an important 
voluntary community service role. 
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Student selection for CCPP is not applicant-initiated but school-initiated; teachers recommend 
students who are moderate achievers but need extra motivation and support to pursue a college educatiort 
Selection criteria include grades, test scores, attendance, and recommetKlations. Once accq)ted, students 
suy together throughout the high school years, taking the team -taught integrated curriculum, helping each 
other through their own study groups and peer tutoring. 

CCPP begins in grade 9 and involves a 3-year sequence of integrated academics followed by a 
special senior seminar in grade 12. A crucial element is curriculum integration. In grades 9-11, CCPP 
teachers deliver a team-taught, applied science and math curriculum. The social studies and English 
teachers do the same. Columbus State and its faculty provide enrichment opportunities and curriculum 
consultation. 

In grades 9-11, the integrated CCPP science and math classes meet together for a 2-period block. 
Math problems relate to the science being studied, and science lessons use matii concepts just learned. 
In the social studies/English integration, readings, writing assignments, and discussions parallel each other 
and add a new dimension to the students' grasp and appreciation of the subjects. Grades 9-11 also 
integrate specific career exploration and planning experiences, a nxmiber of which are delivered on the 
Columbus State campus. 

In grade 12, the students participate in a CCPP senior seminar, which teaches college success skills 
(e.g., suidy skills, time management, etc.), helps seniors complete career/education plans* and assists tiiem 
with college and financial aid applications. In addition, with the collaboration of Columbus State faculty, 
seniors participate in specially designed values-clarification activities (some of which occur in grade 1 1). 

Throughout the program, Columbus State provides enrichment experiences to CCPP students by 
hosting an orientation at the college for new students and their parents, as well as a wide variety of in- 
school presentations* campus tours, and hands-on experiences for CCPP students. Eligible program 
graduates are guaranteed scholarships to Columbus State through the "I Know I Can" program as well as 
the CCPP Scholarship program, which provides scholarships (amounts based on final grade point average) 
to CCPP graduates. 

The program is administered from the community college by the Coortiinator for High school 
Programs; in addition to CCPP, she directs other high-school/community college collaborative events and 
programs. Conununity college faculty members consult during the simimer with both new and 
experienced CCPP high school teachers; faculty also are on call to host campus visits that occur twice a 
year. For the community college faculty, voluntarily working with high school teachers and students is 
considered pan of their community service; thou^ unpaid, such work goes on their record and is 
evaluated for promotion or tenure decisions. 

CCPP is relatively inexpensive to operate. The major cost to the high school is the release of 
CCPP teachers from a regular class period to enable rwo-period block team teaching. The estimated 
annual costs absorbed by a CCPP hi^ school for each cohort (grade) of 25-30 students is $25,000, for 
a budgetary commitment of about $100,000 for grades 9-12. 
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Columbus State's general budget covers the cost of administratioii and faculty time devoted to the 
program. Grants from local banidng and insurance corporations cover such componeitts as stipends for 
the inservice tcaining of the high school teachers, costs of orientation activities, student lunches on 
visitation days, and other supports. 



EVALUATION 

Attendance and achievement data on CCPP students are maintained at their high schools in the 
nonnal permanent records. While most of the data have not been formally aggregated, outcome data 
indicate that of the first graduating class (June 1990), two-thirds went on to postsecondaiy education. 
Eighteen CCPP students graduated in June 1992, and 15 of them plan to enroll in college in the falL Two 
will enter the militaiy and one will be married. Several other area high schools are studying CCPP for 
possible adoption. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Connie Faddis 

Coordinator of High school Programs 
Columbus State Community College 
550 E. Spring Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
(614) 227-2452 
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OfflO EARLY COLLEGE MATHEMATICS PLACEMENT TESTING PROGRAM (EMP) 

Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 

4-Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

This mathematics testing program grew 
out of a discussion between a imiversity 
mathematics professor and a high school 
mathematics teacher in 1979, during which it was 
pointed out that entering Ohio State University 
(OSU) freshmen were unprepared for university 
mathematics courses. The two individuals 
collaborated to draw up one mathematics test, give 
the test to high school juniors, and rank their 
results as to which level of course they were/were 
not ready for upon entering OSU. 1979 results of 
the new test showed that 43 percent of a group of 
incoming OSU freshmen needed remediation in 
math. 

Once the testing program was in place, and a large number of high school juniors took it, other 
colleges became interested in the test results. As of 1990-91, 33 colleges and universities in Ohio joined 
the collaborative program. 

The EMP is an opportunity for high school juniors to take a version of a university mathematics 
placement exam administered by their local high school. The purpose of the program is twofold: to 
infonn high school juniors of the present level of math proficiency, and to compare those levels to college 
entrance requirements. The students then have another year in high school to schedule the c^pproptiate 
college-preparatory classes and improve their proficiency. 

The program was funded by Ohio State in its first year, with the founding professor distributing 
and grading all the tests. With expansion, the Ohio Board of Regents funded it, with the requirement that 
every state-funded universitj' and college must participate. 



EVALUATION 

Program data show that as of 1990, only 20 percent of incoming freshmen at OSU were placed 
in remedial mathematics compared to 43 percent in 1979. 
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It was the view of program officials that the program led to substantial cuixiculum strengtfiening 
in the high schools. And communicatioiis between high school mathematics teachers and college/ 
university mathematics departments have strengthened significantly. 

There are descriptive data (test scores, college/university placement infomiation on an individual- 
student basis, and by institution, etc.), enabling program results to be assessed. 



RECOGNITION 

Twent>'-two other states reportedly have adopted this program at some level, including UCLA in 
California, though in a few key states (Kansas, Arizona, Michigan), funding has been cut or threatened 
in the wake of systemwide budget cuts. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. Bert Waits 
Mathematics Department 
Ohio State University 
1800 Cannon Drive 
Columbus, OH 43210-1200 
(614) 292-0694 
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PROJECT SCOPE 

(SUMMER COLLEGIATE ORIENTATION PROGRAM AND ENRICHMENT) 

College of Mount St Joseph 
Cincinnati, Ohio 



4«Year Private Institution 




as racial attitudes. 



DESCRIPTION 

Project SCOPE, started in 1987, brings 
high school students to the campus of Mount St 
Joseph for a residential summer program each 
summer for three years. The SCOPE students 
attend two college-level classes each summer 
taught by College of Mount St. Joseph faculty. 
Students attend each class for two hours each 
weekday. In addition to their academic classes, 
the students participate in sports, social activities, 
college-preparatory workshops ou subjects such as 
financial aid and college admissions, and 
preparatory^ sessions for college entrance exams. 
Additionally, throughout the summer program, 
black professionals from the community lead "rap 
sessions" for the students on various topics such 



Black high school students entering their junior year in private or public hi^ schools in the 
Cincinnati area are eligible to ^ply for participation in this three-year program. The program primarily 
targets average achieving students: those who are B and C students but who do not require remediation. 
The program does accept some high achieving students, but it attempts to choose those high achievers who 
have some special circumstance (e.g. from a single-parent family) that indicates that they might need the 
suppon that the program provides. Each year, 30 to 32 students are chosen to participate in the program, 
for a total of some 90 students participating each sununer. 

Students wishing to participate must complete an application and obtain a written reconmfiendation 
from a high school teacher, counselor or administrator. To select the participants, the program considers 
each student's grade point average, the courses taken, and the level of each smdent's school and 
community involvement 

For the first summer of the program, the smdents, who are rising juniors, stay on campus for six 
days. They take two classes: Critical Thinking and Science. 
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For the second and third summeis of the program, the students stay on campus and attend classes 
for two weeks. In the second year, tiie classes are "Spoken Word-Part 1", a class in listening and 
speaking, and Black Theology. In the third year, they continue by taking "Spoken Word-Part 2" and 
Introduction to Sociology. By completing the classes offered in the second and third year of the program, 
students earn credits at the College of Mount Sl Joseph; the credits may also be transferred to most other 
postsecondary institution. For all summers of the program, students receive grades for their performance. 

Small groups of SCOPE students attend sessions with the college counselor as an initial activity 
of the summer program. Further counseling is provided on request, and the students are encouraged to 
use the counseling services of the college throughout the academic year as well 

The SCOPE students are officially considered part of the College of Mount St. Josej^ and 
receive passes to college activities, such as football games and speakers, during the academic year. 
Additionally, the program coordinates several activities specifically for the program participants during 
the academic year. 

SCOPE follows up witii the smdents' high school counselors to ensure that students are taking die 
appropriate steps to apply for college and lo identify any problems the smdents encounter during the 
academic year. The program also maintains contact vrith the alumni of the program throughout their years 
in college, organizing a reunion and obtaining infoimation about their college courses and major. 

The program is ftee to smdents. For the first three years of the program's existence, Projea 
SCOPE was a pilot projea funded by a number of grants from corporations such as Procter & Gamble, 
to which the development office of the college had sent proposals for the program. After the initial three 
years, the college assumed tiie responsibility of supporting the program. The program today is largely 
supported by the college with additional grants obtained through the college development office. 

The program's staff consists of 18 people. The coordinator is the only year-round staff member. 
The summer staff consists of seven instructors, one adult resident at the dormitory, and nine resident 
advisors who are college students living in the dormitory with the SCOPE smdents. All of the staff 
members are paid. 



EVALUATION 

SCOPE produces an annual report containing inibmiaiion on the students, including colleges they 
wAll be attending; Project SCOPE course grades; the program's retention rates; smdent evaluation results; 
student questionnaire results; and diagnostic test results in reading, writing and mathematics. 

The program reports that from the class of 14 smdents graduating from high school in 1991, one 
student will attend Mount Sl Joseph. All 14 will enroll in colleges across the nation, such as the 
University of Michigan and Spehnan. Since its inception in 1987, the program's avenge retention rate 
from the first summer to the third is 66 percent. Of the students completing all three years of the 
program, all have attended college. 
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RECOGNITION 



The program has been recommended by tiie White House as a Point of Light; it has also been 
honored by several local organizations. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Brenda Kennedy 
Director 

Black Student Affairs 
College of Mount St Joseph 
5701 Delhi Road 
Cincinnati. OH 45233-1672 
(513) 244-4414 
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WRIGHT STEPP (WRIGHT STATE UNIVERSITY ENGINEERING 
PREPARATORY PROGRAM) 
Wright State University 
Dayton, Ohio 

4- Year Public Institution 



DrSCRIPTION 

Wright STEPP (Wright State University 
Engineering Preparatory Program) is a pie- 
engineering summer program that started in 1988, 
It is a collaboration involving Dayton Public 
Schools, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, General 
Motors, Mead Data Central, and other local 
industries. The program's goal is to increase the 
number of minority students from the Dayton area 
who are both academically prepared and 
sufficiently motivated to enter and complete a 
four-year college or university matii/science-based 
curriculimi. 

Minonty 7th through 10th graders, from 
three Dayton middle schools and four high 
schools, with potential for success in engineering, math, or science participate in this summer program. 
Forty post-7th graders were seleaed for the initial summer program. The sxmuner 1989 class included 
40 post-7th graders and 40 post-8tii graders. During 1990, 40 post-9th graders were added. The 1991 
class included 55 students in their second year, 14 in their third year and 9 in their fourth year. They 
were joined by 69 new participants, for a total of 147 students. 

To be considered for the program, a student must be nominated by a math or science teacher. 
Once a student has been nominated, the following procedures take place: 

■ an orientation attended by students and their parents; 

■ completion of an application, which includes an essay and the student's current year grade 
report; 

■ an interview by the program dir&ctor for students completing the first three steps; 

■ selection of 40 primary candidates from each grade level (the remainder are ranked as 
alternates); 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



return of the of acceptance statement; and 



■ a final Saturday orientation and legistration where ID cards, library cards, and locker 
assignments are given. 

Students attend intensive summer classes on campus from 8:30 AM to 2:30 PM McMiday through 
Friday, except for July 4. Students attend classes in pre-algebra, algebra, geometry, communications, 
introduction to computers, and other classes that involve experiments and demonstrations of engineering 
and science phenomena. 

During the regular September-to-June academic year, Wright STEPP program students who take 
the high school college prep courses and maintain a B average with no grade below a C can earn a 
scholarship at WSU's engineering school. A student can obtain four one-year tuiti<xi scholarships if four 
years of participation are successfully completed. Additional conditions of the tuition scholarship are that 
the student enroll in Wright State University within one year of graduation from high school and that a 
2.5 GPA be maintained while attending WSU. 



EVALUATION 

Once the starting class finishes high school, enrolls in college and graduates, meaningful results 
will become available. However, eariy indications of program effects have been identified. Program data 
show that the successful completion of the 1988 and 1989 summer sessions were 87 percent and 91 
percent, respectively. Some qualitative results are improvement in study habits, quality of homework and 
general interest level and an increased interest by parents in their child's education 

RECOGNITION 

On Febniary 20. 1991 President Bush saluted Wright STEPP as the 384th "Daily Point of Light" 
The Mayor of the City of Dayton proclaimed Saturday July 13. 1991 as WRIGHT STEPP DAY* 



CONTACT PERSON 

Clark E. Beck 

Assistant Dean 

Wright STEPP Director 

Wright State University 

College of Engineering and Computer Science 

Dayton, Ohio 45435 

(513) 873-2403 
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YOUNG SCHOLARS PROGRAM 
Ohio SUte University 
Columbus^ Ohio 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Young Scholars Program, begun in 
1988 with 200 students, is designed to prepare 
students from disadvantaged and underrepresented 
backgrounds for success in the pursuit of 
postsecondary education. It is a statewide 
program based at Ohio State. The program 
chooses students who exhibit potential to succeed 
in college and assists the students in realizing that 
potential. The Young Scholars program is a 
year-round program that provides a variety of 
academic, personal development and cultural 
activities in which the students participate for 6 
years. 

The Yoxmg Scholars Program targets low- 
income African-American, Hispanic, Appalachian 
and other underrepresented middle and high school students whose parents have not completed college. 
Sixth grade students are selected from public middle schools in Akron, Canton, Cincinnati, Qeveland, 
Columbus, Dayton, Lorain, Toledo, and Youngstown. A total of 1,400 students from grades 7 through 
12 participated in the 1991-92 school year. In the spring of 1992, 300 6th graders were accepted into the 
program. Each class is composed of equal numbers of males and females. 

To participate in the Young Scholars Program, 6th grade students must be nominated and then 
chosen by a selection committee. Nominations arc accepted from teachers, other school personnel, 
students' parents, and the 6th grade students themselves. In each city a selection team, composed of 
school peisonnel and other community members, then selects the Young Scholars. The selection 
committees choose minority students from low-income backgrounds and who exhibit potential to succeed 
in college. To measure students' potential, a variety of factors are examined, including grades, 
standardized test scores, and leadership abilities. 

On selection, the Young Scholars are guaranteed admission and financial aid to Ohio State 
University upon completing the requirements of the program. Students must participate in all of the 
program's components, complete a college preparatory course of study, and earn at least a B overall grade 
point average. However, the Young Scholars are not required to accept the offer and may choose to attend 
another institution. 
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During their six years of participation in the program, the Young Scholars attend a residential 
academic institute each summer on the campus of Ohio State University in Columbus, The 7th, 8th, and 
9th graders attend for two weeks, while the lOth, 11th, and 12th graders are tfieie for three weeks. T.ie 
program provides counselors, who arc college smdents, during the summer institute who live with the 
students, providing any day-to-day help needed and escorting the students to various events. During their 
stay, the Young Scholars are allowed full use of all imiversity facilities. 

Althou^ the summer institute offers many activities, the main focus is on academics. Each 
morning, the upperclass smdents take three 1-1/4-hour classes, while the younger students attend three 
one-hour classes. Qass size averages 20 smdents. The subjects arc mathematics, reading, and writing, 
and science, varying in content and intensity with each grade level. Additionally, the 10th and 1 1th 
graders may choose among several electives. The 10th graders may select between two cotu^ses, a course 
in visual aits and a course in life In a multicultural world; 11th graders may choose among courses in 
computer programming, drama, or life issues. 

In addition to their morning classes, aU smdents take "half' classes in the afternoons in computer 
science and life skills. Instimte classes are taught by college professors and public school teachers from 
the Young Scholars' schools who participated in Young Scholars Program's one-week inservice training. 
Each instructor usually has a teaching assistant. The teaching assistants, who are undergraduate, graduate 
or professional smdents at the University, also supervise the required smdy sessions that the smdents must 
attend during the summer instimtes. 

Other summer activities include career exploration and personal developmenL The career 
exploration activities are coordinated by the 19 colleges within the university. For example, Ohio State's 
College of Law led a mock trial to provide the smdents with a better understanding of professions in law. 
Smdents in the lower grades get exposure to a variet>' of different careers, while smdents in the upper 
grades participate in activities according to more specific career preferences. TTie smdents participate in 
two or three career exploration activities each summer, each lasting about 2 hours. Additionally, the 
smdents participate in one or two 1-hour sessions on personal development, focusing on issues such as 
making personal or career choices and interacting with others. 

During the school year, the smdents participate in a variety of activities in their home 
communities, organized by full-time program coordinators in each city. The coordinators also participate 
in the selection of new Young Scholars and meeting with parents. They provide students in their cities 
with additional career exploration activities, mentoring, mtoring and academic enrichment activities that 
vary from city to city. 

In all cities, the smdents attend a weekend mathematics series taught by college faculty at area 
colleges, with assistance from pubMc school teachers. Eight math sessions arc coordinated in each city 
each year, generally 4 hours each in duration. Topics range widely and may include use of computers or 
a graphing calculator to study interpretations of graphs or geometry, for example. 

During the academic year, the smdents have access to both mentors and mtors. Each smdent is 
assigned a college-educated mentor from his or her home corrmiunity, meeting each month for activities 
and discussions. Tutoring, provided by high school teachers, is also available during the academic year. 
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In each city, the program coordinator meets with parents as a group four to six times a year to 
share news about the program, and to inform them about helping their children with sudi things as study 
skills and learning about different careers. Parents also attend some of the weekend enrichment activities 
with their children to better understand the program. The Columbus component of the program also has 
a strong ""Parenl Alliance" group that holds monthly meetings, elects officers, and plans some social, 
acdvities. 

Students pay nothipg to participate in the program, and the program supplies round-trip 
transportation for all students to the summer institutes in Columbus. Additionally, the program provides 
students with a modest amount of spending money for each summer program. The program receives 
approximately two-thirds of its funding from Ohio State University. The remaining fiu^ding comes from 
a variety of Federal, state and private sources. The program receives grants fixym such Federal sources 
as the National Science Foundation G^SF), the U.S. Department of Education, and the U.S. Department 
of Energy. For example, NSF funds the Saturday math series. The program also receives food 
reimbursements from the Ohio Department of Education for ttie low-income students. Individuals and 
foundations, such as the Columbus Foundation, the AMOCO Foundation and the Borden Foundation, also 
contribute. The program has an " Adopt-A-Scholar" program in which businesses or individuals contribute 
$2,000 per year to sponsor a Young Scholar. The total budget for 1991-92 is $1,855,000. The program 
employs ^proximately 25 staff members. 

EVALUATION 

Yoxmg Scholars collects various types of information on the students. First, there are the students' 
academic records from the time period before they participate in the program. Then each year, the 
program collects the smdents' grades, and information on whether they are enrolled in a college 
preparatory curriculum, family income, and career interests. 

Statistics are compiled on the student retention rate, percent enrolled in college preparatory courses 
of study, attendance rates at the summer programs and results on ninth grade proficiency tests. In 
addition, data are being collected on smdents' standardized and college placement test scores. Starting 
in 1994, follow-up data will be collected on posisecondary instimtions entered. 

As reponed by the program, 97 percent of 9th grade Young Scholars and 100 percent of 10th 
grade Young Scholars are enrolled in college preparatory courses. The retention rate for the program as 
of 1992 is 87 percent By 9ih grade. Young Scholars' Ohio 9th Grade Proficiency Test Scores are 
markedly higher than for 9th grade city school-system smdents as a whole. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. James J. Bishop 
Office of Academic Affairs 
The Ohio State University 
119 Independence Hall 
1923 Neil Avenue 
Columbus, OH 43210 
(614) 292-3478 
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UNIVERSITY OF RHODE ISLAND/PROVIDENCE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

This partnership program, initiated in 
1978, is composed of several different services 
and programs serving those public elementary and 
middle schools that feed into three magnet high 
schools in Providence. All of the schools 
involved in the partnership program have high 
proportions of low-income and minority students. 
The partnership's main goal is to increase 
educational opportunities for these students. 

Project Discovery, one program within the 
partnership, serves 5th throu^ 9th grade smdents 
from five elementary schools and one middle 
school in the magnet feeder pattem in Providence. 
About 35 smdents from each grade level 
participate in Project Discovery. They are middle 
achieving students, scoring in the 40th to 55th percentile on standardized tests. Although students do not 
necessarily participate in aU the years of Project Discovery, many of the students do. 

The Guaranteed Admissions Program (GAP), another partnership program, serves students from 
one high school in Providence. About 30 9th graders are selected each year to participate in the program 
through the 12th grade. GAP targets minority and economically disadvantaged students who would not 
noimaily consider college. 

Although they serve different age groups of children, both programs strongly encourage students 
to finish high school and pursue a college education by providing educational and support services. These 
prograras are described in more detail as follows: 

Project Discovery 

Project Discovery, started in 1986, is a program focused on improving the students' skills in math 
and science and targeted toward moderate achievers. The project consists of 2-week: summer programs 
and club activities dming the school year. 
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The Providence School Depaitmeni identifies students scoring between the 40th and 55th 
percentile on national standardized tests. These students and their parents are then sent invitations to 
attend an introductory meeting and join the program. 

Students attend the nonresidential smnmer programs each day for two weeks. The students are 
transported from their homes to one of the three University of Rhode Island campuses-Bay Campus, Main 
Campus, and the Environmental Education Campus-depending on which level of the program tihey are 
in. The five instmaors teach two sessions each and emphasize hands-on learning. The instructors are 
primarily faculty and staff from the university and university graduate students. Rising 5th graders receive 
instruction in oceanography. Rising 6lli graders receive instruction in energy and robotics. Rising 7th 
graders learn communications technology, and rising Sth graders receive instruction in biotechnology. The 
rising 9th grade component, new as of 1992, was created as a bridge to the GAP program, and these 
smdents take mathemarics with a focus on computers, as well as literature and study skills. 

During the academic year, the students participate in clubs twice a month in their schools. Each 
month the 1-hour clubs focus on a different subject in science and math. Additionally, during school 
vacations several times during the year, the program runs all-day field trips to the various university 
campuses. The field trips have varying scientific themes, such as ecology. 

For the faculty who teach the Project Discovery students, the program provides woikshops in the 
subjects offered, targeted to teaching younger students. 

Guaranteed Admissions Program 

The Guaranteed Admissions Program, instituted in 1987 and currently serving about 100 students, 
encourages students ftx)m minority and low-income backgroimds to attend college and to ensure ttiat they 
are adequately prepared. Students are chosen for the program from one high school in Providence. 
Program personnel give presentations m 9th grade English classes encouraging students to participate. 
Those students expressing an interest are interviewed, and selection is based primarily on their interests 
and goals. 

Students in the program also must sign a contract, along with their parents, the principal of the 
high school, and the Dean of Admissions at the University of Rhode Island. In the coruracu the students 
state that they will complete the necessary college preparatory courses, earning at least a C+ average. 
Students who fulfiU these terms are guaranteed admission to the University of Rhode Island. 

Students are required to attend an initial 6- week summer program ar the high school before 10th 
grade, taking mathematics, literature and study skiUs for 3 hours each day. The teachers are high school 
teachers, university graduate students, and others conmiunity. 

Also during the stmnimer, the program arranges jobs in nonprofit oiganizations for some students 
in the aftemoons. About 20 students had jobs through the program in summer 1991. 
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During the academic year, the students are provided tutoring in the iQomings 'ind afternoons by 
volunteers from several community organizations. Additionally, the program pays tbiiee or four teachers 
in the school to provide extra tutoring if needed. The program encourages peer tuioring and assists the 
students in setting up study groups of students. 

Also during the academic year, the students attend series of workshops after school for several 
weeks. The program hires teachers or community members to provide tfiese workshops with varying 
themes, such as writing skills aixi time management 

The students are also brought to campus several times each semester to attend classes and shadow 
undergraduates. At these times, the students have the opportunity to use the career counseling services 
of the university. In the spring, the students go the Environmental Education Campus for a weekend of 
leadership and recreational activities. 

Other Components 

Aside ft-om Projea Discovery and GAP, the partnership has several full-time staff who visit high 
schools and provide students with irrformaiion on college readiness and financial aid. These staff also 
organize career days for the students. The partnership has other staff who provide technical assistance to 
programs in the middle schools. 

The program receives funding from a variety of sources, including the Providence School 
Department,, the New England Educational Loan Marketing 5SOciation, the Ocean State Charities Trust, 
the Governor's Justice Commission, the U.S. Department of Education, and the U.S. Department of 
Energy. In 1991, the approximate budget of the partnership as a whole was $300,000. 



EVALUATION 

The program maintains descriptive information on both of its key programs. For the GAP, the 
program also maintains a file on each student containing grades and courses taken. Members of the first 
graduating class of GAP are currently in their freshman year. The program has had informal contaa with 
these graduates. 

Program data show that of the original 24 GAP students, 23 completed the program. Eighteen 
of the 23 attended the University of Rhode Island, two went to other 4-year colleges, and two went to 
community colleges. Of the second class, which will be graduating in 1992, 15 of the original 28 will 
complete the program. Twelve transferred out of the school and one dropped out Of the 15, 14 intend 
to enroll at the University of Rhode Island, and one will enter the military after graduation. 

The partnership compiles an armual report on al} of its activities each fall. 
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RECOGNITION 



The partnership received the Council for Advancement and Support of Education (CASE) grand 
prize, as "one of the five best university-school partnerships in the United States." The program is also 
in the National Urban University/Urban School Collaborative of the National Association of State 
Universities and Land-Grant Colleges. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Kathleen A. Dodge 
Deputy Direaor 

University of Rhode IslandyProvidence School 

Department Partnership 
22 Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 02908 
(401) 277-3982 
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PROJECT CHALLENGE 

The Citadel 
Charleston, South Carolina 

4-Year Public Men's College 



DESCRIPTION 

Initiated in 1988, Project Challenge is 
geared towaid improving the educational 
perfonnance of high school students by providing 
them with a challenging academic curriculum and 
supporting motivation, self-esteem, and self- 
confidence. 

Project Challenge serves students from 
Buike High School, an inner-city school in 
Chaiieston, South Carolina. The projea is 
targeted towaid minority high school students. 
Students are selected prior to the 9th grade 
according to their performance on diagnostic tests. 
Each year, one-third of the incoming class is 
composed of high achieving students, one-third 
average achieving students and one-third high-risk 
students. The high-risk students are defined as smdents whose academic performance may not be high, 
but in whom their teachers see potential. Project Challenge served 196 students between grades 9 and 
12 in 1991-92. 

Project Challenge consists primarily of a strengthened curriculum for the students involved. The 
curriculum for each grade level has a theme (the theme for the 9th and 10th grade classes is "order and 
disorder in the universe") and aU of the core classes in math, science, English aixl social studies arc tied 
to one another through the theme. 

Rising 9th graders attend a 3-week introductory simuner program for 4 hours a day. Their classes 
are taught by those regular high school teachers who will teach the same courses in falL Summer courses 
include English Literature, Western Civilization, Biology, Algebra I or II, and study skills. 

Once in 9th grade, students become further acquainted with the program with a special class for 
one period each day. In the first semester, it is an introduction to computers, and the next semester's class 
is in creative learning styles, both taught by Citadel faculty. Their core curriculum comprises four courses, 
which are taught by the Project Challenge high school teachers, plus a 5th course in foreign language 
taught by the regular high school teachers. 
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After the 9th grade, the Project Challenge students continue the special core curriculum of English, 
science, social science and math with the Projea Challenge teachers, while rounding out the other subjects 
in regular high school classes. Throughout 9lh and 10th grade, students move as a group, and the same 
teachers teach both 9th and 10th grade. This ensures a sense of belonging and cohesiveness. 

Two program counselors provide special counseling for Project Challenge students to supplement 
the nomial school counseling. This consists of academic, individual, and family coimseling. AH Project 
Challenge students are required to meet with a cotmselor for a one-hour session each year. Additionally, 
freshmen in the program meet for one hour a week with volunteer Qtadel graduate students for group 
discussion, 

Smdents also receive tutoring from Qtadel undergraduates in the African-American Society at the 
university once or twice a week. Additionally, the students may use the tutoring services at the tiniversity, 
usually provided only to Qtadel undergraduates. Graduate students provide this tutoring* 

The high school is within walking distance of the university, and although the courses are given 
at the high school, many of the university's facilities are used The Project Challenge students are 
sometimes taken to use the science laboratories at the university, which offer better facilities than found 
at the hi^ school. The students have tours of the campus and receive university identification cards. 

Project Challenge also has a parent component In addition to a parent advisory committee to the 
project, parents receive letters every 9 weeks on their child's progress, as well as project newsletters. 

Projea Challenge is currently supported by the Jesse Ball Dupont Fund through a 3-year grant of 
$151,766. The Citadel fimds the Summer Institute, which accounts for $10,000 of the pix>ject*s budget 
The Jesse Ball Dupont grant ended in the fall of 1992, after which the responsibility for funding the 
project will rest with the Citadel. The Projea Challenge staff is composed of nine high school teachers, 
two Citadel faculty, a project coordinator, an assistant director, and the director. 



EVALUATION 

The Project collects comprehensive information on each Project Challenge student, including 
grades, SAT scores, and other test scores. Additionally, the project maintains infonnation on the post- 
graduation plans of the students, including where they apply to college, where they are accepted, where 
they attend, and what types of scholarships they receive. The project submits an armual report to the Jess 
Ball Dupont Fund. 

The program expects that the initial class of students in the project will graduate from high school. 
The project reports an overall retention race of over 90 percent, impressive considering the mix of 
students' 9th grade achievement levels. An evaluation of the effea of the project on students' test scores 
was in progress during 1992. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Carol Bymes 

Project Coordinator 

The Citadel Education Department 

Military College of South Carolina 

Charleston, SC 29409 

(803) 792-3335 



THE MOTHER-DAUGHTER PROGRAM 
University of Texas 
El Paso, Texas 

4- Year Public Institution 




DESCRIPTION 

The Mother-Daughter Program, started in 
1986, is a coUaboraticMi among die University of 
Texas at El Paso (UTEP), fee YWCA of El Paso, 
the Ysleta Independent School District, the El 
Paso Independent School District, and the Socorro 
Independent School District The overall goal is 
to increase the number of Hispanic females who 
pursue a postsecondary education. The program 
is designed to inform Hispanic giils and tibeir 
mothers of educational and career opportunities 
and to provide the mothers with information and 
the skills to inspire their daughters to graduate 
from high school, go to college, and a^jply for 
financial aid. 



The Mother-Daughter Program serves 
about 150 6th grade Hispanic girls and their mothers. The smdents come from tliree districts in the El 
Paso area: the Ysleta tidependent School District, the El Paso Independent School District, and the 
Socorro Independent School District The districts select those schools that are most heavily populated 
by Hispanics and that have high proportions of low-income students. More than 40 percent of adults in 
these local areas never finished hi^ school. The coirununity served by the university is 63 percent 
Hispanic 

Fifth grade teachers within the schools identify Hispanic giris whose families have never gone to 
college and who exhibit potential for college work. The schools hold informational sessions to encourage 
the identified students and their mothers to participate in the program; however, participation is voluntary. 

Students and their mothers participate in the program one Saturday a month for five hours. The 
monthly sessions are held on the UTEP campus, in schools, or in other community buildings. The 
sessions are academically oriented, expose the students and their mothers to career opportunities, and 
encourage them to consider college. The series of classes are presented by professors, graduate students, 
school district staff or community members. Many of the sessions revolve around exposing the students 
to and sparking their interest in non-traditional courses of study, such as math and science. These 
sessions consist of hands-on experiences in subjects such as engineering, physics and chemistry. Other 
classes teach the daughters to use computers and teach study skills. 
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The mothers attend only some of the sessions together with their daughters. Other classes 
specifically for mothers cover subjects sudi as how to support their daughters ' academic accomplishments, 
and community resources available to them. 

Aside firom the regular monthly sessions, special activities include a career day, for which the 
program brings in 25-30 Hispanic women professionals to speak about their careers. The program also 
runs a leadership conference featuring a successful, well-known Hispanic woman who speaks to 
participants. Previous program participants are also invited to attend. Additionally, the students attend 
a two-day residential summer camp each June on the campus of UTEP. The students attend college 
classes and participate in campus activities to gain a taste of college life. 

AiK)ther part of the program is the "Big Sister" component Big Sisters are female, Hispanic 
university students who volunteer for a year to assist in the program and forge mentoring relationships 
with the smdents. Each Big Sister is designated a group of 10 to 12 students, whom they call at least 
twice a month to remind of events and to find out how the students are doing. Additionally, the Big 
Sisters attend ilie scheduled program activities to help organize the smdents. 

The students pay nothing to participate in the program, and transportation is provided by the 
school districts. The annual budget of ^proximately $50,000 for the 6th grade program is supported by 
the Gannett Foundation, the Meadows Foundation, Southwestern Bell, Kellogg, Helen of Troy and El Paso 
Commimity Foxmdations. The program has one director whose time is voluntarily contributed to the 
program, and one full-time, paid program coordinator. In addition. Advisory and Plarming Committees 
and sponsoring teachers at each school work together with staff to implement the program. 



EVALUATION 

The program tracks the students throughout their educational career. Information is collected on 
whether students remain in school, their grade point averages, their standardized test scores, coiu^s taken, 
and the pregnancy rate among students. The first group of students involved in the program have not yet 
graduated from high school; therefore, information has not been collected on post-graduation activities. 

From the first group of students in the program, who are now high school juniors, 35 of the 40 
smdents reponedly remain in the El Paso area schools. 

RECOGNITION 

The program has been featured in the local media, and program persormd have been asked to 
speak at conferences. 
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CONTACT PERSON 



Pilar Heirara, Coordinator 
The Mother-Daughter Program 
College of Education 
University of Texas at El Paso 
El Paso. TX 79968-0569 
(915) 747-5654 
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EARLY COLLEGE 
Weber State University 
Ogden, Utah 

4-Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

Eaiiy College was created in 1987 as a 
joint projea of the Utah State Office of Education, 
the Utah State Board of Regents, five participating 
school districts, and Weber Stale's Colleges of 
Arts & Humanities, Science, and Social & 
Behavioral Sciences, It is administered through 
Continuing Education and Community Services. 

The purposes of Early College are (1) to 
revitalize the hi^ school senior year by providing 
selected students the opportunity to participate in 
a rigorous university learning enviroiiment; (2) to 
eliminate unnecessary duplication between the 
high school senior year and the college freshman 
year, thus reducing costs to the taxpayers; and (3) 
to maintain needed socialization by allowing students concunrendy to participate in hi^ school and college 
settings. 

High school seniors from schools in six school districts are eligible to pardcipate in the program; 
they must have a minimum 3,25 high school grade point average. To be admitted to Eariy College, 
applicants must receive parental consent and a recommendation from the school principal. Each year, 
about 200 high school seniors participate. They represented 16 high schools in 1991-92. 

Early College students are taught on the campus of Weber State University by regular college 
faculty. They attend classes and compete with regular students enrolled at Weber State University. A 
core curriculum of 30 quaner credits is supplemented by 15-20 credits of electives. Course credit is 
transferable to other institutions, and the curriculum is designed to meet the requirements of most colleges 
and universities. About 60 percent of the students participating in the Early Q)llege program enroll at 
Weber State University after they graduate from hi^ school. 

An important component of the Early College Program is that it allows the student participants 
to have coUege experiences while not completely removing them from high school experiences: smdents* 
college course schedtiles arc arranged so they return to their high schools by 11:30 a.m. each day. 
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The pnogram begins with an orientation during the summer before 12th grade. In the first quarter 
of the program, the students must attend one class each week that provides general counseling and 
infoimation on such topics as student services provided at the university and fulfilling coarse requirements. 
Additionally, program administrator meets with each student, his or her parents and the student's high 
school counselor during the first quarter In the winter quarter, a foilowup meeting is scheduled for the 
student and the program administrator. Counseling is provided throughout the academic year on request 

The pnogram also organizes study groups of Eariy College students for such classes as freshman 

English, 

The students pay the normal Weber State University aiitvon amount to participate in the Eariy 
College, but this is significantly offset by stipends from the districts. The stipends that students receive 
vary from year to year, depending on the amount appropriated to the program by the Stale legislature. 
Additionally, within each district, the final amount of the stipend depends on other factors, such as the 
number of students from the district participating in the program. Students provide their own 
transportation to campus for classes. 



EVALUATION 

The program maintains a file on each student involved in the Eariy College program. The file 
contains the classes taken by the students, the classes required for students' high school graduation, 
smdents' grades each terai, final high school grade point average and students' ACT scores. 

The program also administers a questionnaire to parents once the students have graduated from 
the program. Ttie questionnaire requests information on the program's graduates, including whether and 
where they enrolled in college, whether they received a scholarship, and whether the graduates have 
received a degree. 



CONTACT PERSON 
John Dallimore 

Assistant Program Administrator 
Eariy College 
Weber State University 
Ogden,UT 84408-^007 
(801) 626-6091 
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THE CARVER PROMISE 

University of Richmond 
Virginia Union University 
(4- Year Private Institutions) 

Virginia Commonwealth University 
(4- Year Public Institution) 

J. Sargeant Reynolds Community College 
(2- Year Public Institution) 




third graders are promised the opportunity to attend 
high school diploma. 



DESCRIPTION 

This program began in 1990-91, seeking 
to motivate at-risk Srd graders to aspire and 
prepare to enter one of the four participating 
colleges and universities. It was begun by two 
attomeys who became familiar with the 
neighborhood as volunteere. They contacted a 
colleague, a vice president at the University of 
Richmond, in October 1989, and the program's 
first year of implementation was 1990-91. 

Third graders enrolled at Richmond's 
George Washington Carver Elementary School are 
"adopted* for the remainder of their school 
experience by students from the participating 
colleges and universities. In addition, these same 
one of these four institutions when they earn their 



During 1990-91, approximately 125 third graders attended Carver Elementary, located in the heart 
of Richmond's Jackson Ward. Most of the school's students live in a housing projea where poverty, 
drugs, and violence are pan of everyday life. 

The collaboration is modeled after the efforts of New York industrialist Eugene Lang. In 1981, 
Lang made nationwide headlines by announcing that he would pay the college tuitions of 6th gradere at 
his alma mater, a public school in Haiiem. 
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The four Carver Promise institutions provided student volunteers to tutor and befriend 1990-91 
third graders enrolled at Carver School until their successful completion of high schooL Also, financial 
assistance, based on need, will be provided for these students to attend any of the participating colleges 
to which they gain admission. 

About 35 college students have volunteered to be tutors. Each college student is matched with 
one or more third graders-who are now fourth graders-in their Carver classroom for one hour each week. 
In addition, they meet with their students outside the classroom at least once a month and attend periodic 
education rallies at Carver. These Carver students will be tutored by a series of volunteers as they pass 
through middle school and high schooL Upon graduation from high school, they will become eligiWe for 
the tuition assistance component A student will remain eligible for assistance even if he or she is 
reassigned firom Carver or moves from Richmond. 

Other groups involved in the program are the Gilpin Court and Jackson Ward neighbortiood 
organizations, the Metro Richmond Coalition Against Drugs, neighborhood churches, and a volunteer 
organization called Strategies to Elevate People. 

EVALUATION 

A three-part evaluation is being implemented. First, objective data on each of the students are 
being collected over the next nine years. The data will include grades, test scores, attendance records, 
disciplinary records, etc. Second, over the next nine years Carver students will be tested with the Piers- 
Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale. This test will indicate how well the students are responding to 
intensive attention and concern over a long period of time. It wiU also provide data indicating whether 
the students are becoming better adjusted, more confident, and more secure, even if grade performance 
may not improve. For comparison purposes, the Piers-Harris instrument has been administered to Carver 
fifth graders and fourth and fifth graders at a similar Richmond public school. Third, a grant was obtained 
to provide the services of a social work professor to analyze the Carver Promise during the 1992-93 school 
year. The professor will interview parents, teachers, students, and volunteers to determine the strengths 
and weaknesses of the Carver Promise concept 



RECOGNITION 

This program was featured at the Second National Conference on School/College Collaboration 
in Atlanta in June 1991. 
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CONTACT PERSON 



John A. Roush 

Vice President for Planning and Executive Assistant 

to the President 
University of Richmond 
203 Maryland Hall 
Richmond, VA 21373 
(804) 289-8159 



COLLEGE PARTNERSHIP PROGRAM 
Fairfax Couii^ty Public Schools 
Fairfax County, Virginia 

Network of 17 Institutions 




DESCRIPTION 

The College Partnership Program (CPP), 
which began in 1989, is a collaboration involving 
17 colleges and universities, the Fairfax Coxmty 
Public Schools Education Foundation, Inc., and 
the Fairfax County public school system. Today 
tlie program serves 650 students in grades 9-12 
from 23 secondaiy schools. The purpose of the 
program is to increase the academic preparation of 
Fairfax Coxmty secondary students for college and 
increase the number of minority students who 
eruoll in college. The CPP squarely addresses the 
inteniependent relationship required to create 
academic continuity among school, college and 
business. 

The general rcles of the partners are as 

follows: 



The 17 institutions include both public and private institutions and range widely in their 
selectivity. AU but one are four-year institutions. The participating colleges and 
universities sponsor their own academic and enrichment activities. These may include 
orientations on campus, residential enrichment programs, guaranteed admission, financial 
aid, and/or monitoring of students' academic progress. 

The Fairfax County Education Foundation supports the program by linking employees of 
local businesses and student participants to provide jobs, adult mentors, and visits to 
corporations. 

The Fairfax County public school district handles student selection and coordination of 
their college-preparatory curriculum through the high school years, monitoring grades and 
test scores, and providing assistance with college applications. 
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STUDENT TARGETING AND SERVICES 



Students are selected in 8th grade based on the following criteria: G) shows potential for high 
academic achievement but has not consistently demonstrated it; (2) demonstrates aMity to complete 
college woric but may need motivation to sustain interest; (3) represents a family with income insufficient 
to support college without financial assistance; (4) demonstrates enthusiasm for learning and sdtiool; and 
(5) demonstrates leadership in school activities. Recommendations from teachers and otfier adults 
accompany students' applications. Selection is made by a committee of selected school district staff and 
chaired by the CPP director. Written notification is provided to each applicant 

The high school component takes place during the nonnal school day. Each participant has a 
specially designated support system at the high school The teachers and the program-appointed Advocate 
(one of the high school coimselors) constitute this College Preparatory Quster, as it is called. The group 
plans all curricular, tutoring, and parent involvement components throughout the school year. Together 
they see the students through grades 9-12. 

The essential services provided to CPP smdents are: 

College Orientation Provided by colleges and universities: includes college and 



career planning, financial aid options, residential enrichment 
programs, and campus visits. 



Academic Counseling and 
Monitoring 



Provided by school couaselors, college representatives, and 
school-based advocates with support from CPP office staff to 
maintain on-going support for students and parents. 



Academic Tutoring 



Provided by adult and peer tutors from the schools, community, 
and businesses to assist students in achieving satisfactory results 
in the classroom. 



Personal Development 
Training 



Facilitated by school-based advocates to empower smdents with 
ability to think irxlependently, communicate effectively, manage 
conflict, and set goals. 



Student Mentoring 



Provided by volunteer staff jfrom local businesses to support, 
motivate, and inspire students to excel in and out of school. 



Parent Involvement 



Parent involvement is required. The unique form it takes is 
through CPP's "Supplemental Learning Component" Parent 
groups meet and create courses in which parents teach chess, 
investment planning, or math/science courses via videodisk. The 
parent-led groups meet at the district level and take their 
curriculum to their own schools. Parents teach the children those 
courses after school, in the evenings or on Saturdays. 
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The CPP staff, consisting of two full-time administrators and two hourly employees who meet witii 
Advocates at the school sites, woiks with each postsccondary institution to detennine fonnally the 
particular services the institution will provide to CPP students. The staff also woiks with buanesses to 
arrange part-time or summer jobs, mentorships, and visits to corporations. The office oversees all aspects 
of program operations and cooidinatiotL The annual budget of approximately $100,000 from the school 
district is supplemented substantially by financial aid, program funding and in-kind services provided by 
the colleges and universities and the local businesses in the partnership. 



EVALUATION 

Data on student participants are maintained by each school, and summary data are maintained at 
the program office. Among data that have been compiled to date, the program reports that in 1991, 99 
of 104 graduating CPP seniors enrolled m college. Of 106 seniors graduating in June 1992, 103 will 
enroll in college and three will join the military. Other data are collected regarding grades and test scores. 
Evaluations and aimual reports are planned, beginning in 1993. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Veatrice Baugh 

Coordinator, College Partnership Program 

Fairfax County Public Schools 

2831 Graham Road 

Falls Church, Virginia 22042 

(703) 876-5208 
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EARLY roENTmCATION PROGRAM 
George Mason Jniversity 
Fairfax, Virginia 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

George Mason University and the Fairfax 
County Area n Public Schools developed the 
Eariy Identification Program (EEP) in 1987 to 
increase the number of minority students who 
enter college* The program has since expanded to 
include students from neighboring Arlington 
County and Prince William Coimty Public 
Schools. The program recognizes that many 
minority smdents who express interest in higher 
education lack adequate academic preparation. 
The school systems provide personnel to organize 
and monitor the program in the schools, 
transportation to the xmiversity, meals, textbooks, 
and computers. Additional external support is 
provided by the Mobil Corporation, which 
provided an initial grant of $10,000 in 1990 that 
enabled the program to admit additional smdents. A subsequent grant helped to fund the 1991 Sununer 
Academic Program, 

EIP today is a cooperative venture between George Mason University, Fairfax County Area II 
Schools, Arlington County Public Schools, and Prince William Coimty Schools. The 141 high school 
students participating in the program as of 1991-92 are predominantly minority (99 percent), and most are 
from low-income or single-parent families. 

Early Identification Program objectives are to identify students with uneven academic records who 
are not working up to their potential, increase their interest in academic work, encourage them to consider 
attending college, and develop their leadership skills. Staffed by university faculty and outstanding local 
teachers, the program encourages students to successfully complete an academic program in high school, 
attend and complete coUege. 

Each year academically able intermediate school students who are at risk of not completing high 
school are nominated by their guidance counselor or teacher to participate in the program. Eighth grade 
students from the participating districts who would like to consider a precollege program are encouraged 
to apply. Students are selected based on the recommendation of two adults, one of whom must be a 
guidance counselor or teacher, an assessment of the student's academic record, and a completed 
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application form. Applicants' parents are invited to a parent infoimation meeting to meet with program 
organizers and instructors, receive information on the program objectives, and learn about high school and 
college requirements. Parents and students arc required to sign a contract that specifies parental and 
student responsibilities regarding attendance, academic effort and parent participation over the next four 
years. 

The core of the program is the Summer Academic Academy, held on the Geoige Mason 
University campus, a 3-week sumiaer enrichment program taught by a staff of 10 outstanding local 
teachers, university professors, and local business men and women. The curriculum is multidisciplinary 
and team planned and executed. Students work on special projects in math, English, science and computer 
science. Tnese projects are designed to encourage active class participation and critical thinking, while 
developing confidence and motivation. Qasses are specifically designed to serve as a preview of 
upcoming fall courses. 

During the school year, a tutorial program staffed by GMU students is held after school at local 
high schools and two evenings a week at GMU. Tutoring provides weekly opportunities for group review 
and reinforcement Students also attend Saturday Workshops, held every eight weeks on the GMU 
campus, which provide students with academic and cultural enrichment, including educational ^eld trips. 
At the start of every quarter, half-day couree reviews are given in math, science, and English. They 
review difficult concepts of the previous quarter and preview new concepts, giving EIP students a head 
start. 

Students' grades are monitored quarterly by EIP staff to identify those students in need of 
additional support Parental contact through regular correspondence and workshops is an important 
component in the support network provided the students. Spanish translations are provided at meetings 
and in written coomiimications for parents with limited En^sh proficiency. An active Parent Council 
facilitates parental involvement, schedules seminars, and plans the end-of-year banquet 

EVALUATION 

Detailed student information is maintained on courses, grades, SAT scores, attendance, and 
college-application status. While these data have not yet been compiled for outcome evaluation purposes, 
some analysis is done and a brief annual rqport is submitted to the university. 

The Early Identification Program reports a 74 percent retention rate. Students who successfully 
complete the program and a precollege program in high school are guaranteed admission to George Mason 
University. The first EIP graduate, an accelerated student, is a 1991-92 freshman at George Mason 
University with a 3.7 GPA. All 22 of the EIP students who entered their fourth year have been admitted 
to George Mason University. Information will continue to be kept on all stud^ts in order to measure the 
success of the program at the secondary and postsecondary level. 



RECOGNITION 

The Early Identification Program received a certificate from the American Association for Higher 
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Education President's Salute to Partnerships for Minority Student Achievement in 1991, recognizing the 
program as an exemplary school/college partnership program. The success of the George Mason 
University EEP program has encouraged Fairfax County to start partnership programs with other 
universities. 



CONTACT PERSON 

Hortensia B. Cadenas 
Director 

Early Identification Program 
Office of the Provost 
George Mason University 
Fairfax, Virginia 22030-4444 
(703) 993-3120 
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VmGIMA UNION KENAN PROJECT 
Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Virginia 

4-Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPIION 

The Virginia Union University Kenan 
Project originated in 1987 in a partnership effort 
between Virginia Union University and the 
Richmond Public Schools. The projea is 
designed to increase the number of students with 
"special needs" who are academically prepared for 
college and successfully complete a college 
program. Tbie project is geared toward improving 
the academic abilities, self-image, and general 
preparation for college of the students involved. 

This project serves students in two 
Richmond public high schools, John Marshall and 
George Wythe High Schools. The project is 
targeted toward students who are achieving below their potential level on high school classwork. Students 
are selected in 8th grade to participate in the project from 9th through 12th grade. In the 1991-92 school 
year, 200 students in grades 9 through 12 were served. The project targets 8th grade students with uneven 
academic records or family circumstances that place them at risk of not fulfilling their potential to succeed 
in college. 

To choose the student participants, counselors and teachers in the two participating hi^ schools 
look for students who are capable of successfully completing college but who require supplemental 
academic preparation and support to do so. The counselors and teachers look for student applicants 
scoring in the 50th percentile or above on standardized tests. Then, they compare each student's test 
scores to the student's performance in the classroom. The students chosen are those who exhibit potential 
on the tests but are not achieving to that potential in the classroom. Other factors such as family 
circumstances and economic background are also considered. 

One component of the Kenan Project is a two-week residential program during the summer at 
Virginia Union University. This summer program is primarily geared toward the rising 9th graders to 
acquaint them with the program; however, some upperclassmen do attend the summer program as well. 
The students participae in 6-hour days of activities, including classes on study skills, computer labs, and 
activities at the science museum. The summer program also includes tours of several college campuses. 
High school teachers participating in the Kenan Project, Virginia Union University personnel, persoimel 
from other universities, and community members serve as summer instruaors. 
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During the academic year, the Kenan Project students take a set of special college preparatory 
courses taught by "Master Teachers" in their high schools. Each of the two high schools has six Master 
Teachers who instruct the Kenan Project students: two English, two math, and two science teachers. 
Master Teachers are regular teachers at the high schools who receive special inservice training from Kenan 
Projea personnel This training is provided approximately every other month on such subjects as 
motivational strategies, test-taking strategies, and computer-aided instruction. Additionally, four Virginia 
Union University faculty members are available to provide the Master Teachers assistance in their subject 
areas. 

The Kenan Project also offers smdents a variety of activities outside tfie curriculum. The students 
receive tutoring by college students and university staff, and each student is matched with a mentor who 
is a university faculty member or a Kenan graduate in college. The students also attend workshops that 
focus on such issues as self-esteem, self-discipline, study skills and time management skills. Some of the 
workshops have special themes tiiat include parents as well as me students. A recent theme of such a 
workshop was a role-playing session that was designed to assist the students and their parents to better 
understand one another. The workshops are offered after school or on Saturdays and generally last three 
to four hours. At least once a month, a workshop is offered on the campus of Virginia Union University, 
and two to three times per month workshops arc offered at the high schools. In addition to the tutoring, 
mentoring, and workshops, the smdents have opportunities to participate in academic enrichment activities, 
which include competitive academic programs and games, trips and speakers. Transportation to and from 
these activities is provided. 

Parents are involved in the Kenan Project in several ways. First they participate in the workshops 
with the students. Additionally, they have parent meetings once a month on the Virginia Union campus 
at which they elect officers and plan some activities for the project, such as the Christmas Party. At these 
meetings the parents are also given information on such subjects as financial aid and college admissions. 

To ensure adequate participation, a point system is used to record student participation and 
performance. At the end of each 9- week grading period, each smdent must have earned at least 100 
points. The students receive points for various things, including each activity they attend, the involvement 
of their parents in project activities, community service, good grades, high attendance, arxi good behavior. 

Each school has a Kenan Project coordinator. The coordinator is a regular school counselor who 
provides counseling to the Kenan students and is in charge of coordinating the Kenan Project activities 
at the school. Additionally, the coordinators keep track of the students, ensuring they are taking the 
appropriate steps toward ^plying to colleges. 

The project is funded by a 7-year grant from the William R. Kenan Charitable Trust The project 
is now in its 6th year of operation and is exploring other sources of support The armual budget of the 
project is approximately $100,000. The project employs one full-time director, one full-time secretary, 
12 full-time Master Teachers, two full-time coordinators, one part-time social worker and four part-time 
university faculty members. 

The Kenan Project at Virginia Union University and the RichmorKl Public Schools is one of six 
Kenan projects operating between Winston-Salem State University and Forsyth Public School District, 
North Carolina; South Carolina State College and Orangeburg #1 Public School District, South Carolina; 
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Bethune-Ccx>kinan College and Volusia County Public School District, Florida; DiUaid University and 
New Orieans Public School District, Louisiana; and Jackson State University and Jackson Public School 
Distria, Mississippi. The overall Kenan Program, spannir ; the six universities and their partner school 
districts, is administered through the Southern Regional Education Boaid in Atlanta. All of the Kenan 
Projects target students whose achievement is below their potential and share the same general goals of 
increasing student motivation and academic preparation for college through a multi-year effort 



EVALUATION 

The projea collects a variety of data on the students, including aU students' grades, scores on 
standardized tests, results of the Career Planning and Placement Test that is administered to the ninth 
graders, career or education plans after high school graduation, and the postsecondary institutions attended. 
The project also sends questionnaires to the Kenan project graduates in college to collect information in 
several areas, including students' performance in college, the number of remedial courses fliat the students 
had to complete in college, and the students' opinions of their degree of preparedness for college. 

The project compUes both mid-year and annual reports, which are provided to the Southern 
Regional Education Board, The project provides two types of reports for each reporting period. The first 
is a report of general program information that includes the overall goals of the project, descriptions of 
activities that the project coordinates, and a complete budget for the program. The second type is a report 
of objectives met, including both individual and aggregate student data as well as other outcome 
indicators. The midyear objective report provides information on the project's progress in achieving its 
goals and its strategies for achieving those: goals for the remainder of the year. The aimual objective 
report provides information on their success in meeting their goals and the results of the program. The 
results include the number of students who were honor students, students' grades, and the number of 
students failing classes. 

IiKlicators of the project's reported success include a high rate of project graduates pursuing a 
postsecondary education, and SAT results of Kenan students above the average attained by other 
Richmond students. The college going rate of Kenan students graduating in 1990 was 97 percent; in 1991 
it was 90 percent The average composite SAT score for Kenan projea seniors in 1990 was almost 75 
points higher than for other Richmond students. 



RECOGNITION 

In 1991, the Southern Association of Colleges and Schools chose the Virginia Union University- 
Richmond Public Schools Kenan Project as one of four exemplary partnership programs in the southern 
region. Additionally, the project has received considerable media attention. 
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CONTACTS 



For the Virginia Union program: 

Qaudia Johnson 
Director, Kenan Project 
Virginia Union University 
I50O North Lombardy St. 
Richmond, VA 23220 
(804) 257-5863 

For the Kenan Project as a whole: 

Dr, William Brown 
Direaor - Kenan Program 
Southern Regional Education Board 
592 Tenth St, NW 
Atlanta, GA 30318 
(404) 875-9211 
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THE EARLY SCHOLARS OUTREACH PROGRAM 
The University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Early Scholars Outreach Program 
(ESOP)» established in July 1987 at the Umversit>' 
of Washington, is a partnership between the 
university's Office of Minority Affairs and seven 
Washington State middle schools with large ethnic 
minority student enroUments. 

The ESOP program is designed to address 
the serious issue of the underrepresentation of 
minority students in higher education by providing 
programmed opportunities to promote student 
access and retention in college. The primary goal 
of ESOP is to maximize the number of minority 
students who by the 9th grade are enrolled in a 
college preparatory curriculum and who are able to perform competitively. The secondary goal of the 
program is to demonstrate that college/middle school partnerships are an effective approach to increasing 
the number of minority students who enroll in college well equipped to compete in a competitive 
enviroimient, graduate in a timely fashion, able to enter careers, and enjoy the option to eruoll in graduate 
and professional programs of study. 

The program seeks to achieve if primary goal through the application of three special features. 
First, the program links the university into direct partnerships with middle school educators, students, and 
parents. Second, it is instructing parents on the establishment of a proper home environment for scholastic 
achievanent. Third, it involves both the state and private sector in funding and planning the program. 

Students visit the University of Washington campus. These visits include overnight stays in 
University of Washington residence halls, participation in woiicshops. visiting classes, touring University 
of Washington facilities, and becoming acquainted with the varied services provided for University of 
Washington students. ESOP Scholars also participate in recreational activities that take them to the game 
room at the Student Union Building and to live theater at the Ethnic Cultural Center and Meany Theater 
Off-campus field trips take students to the Boeing Aircraft Company, the Pacific Science Center, the 
Museum of Flight, etc. These visits help promote awareness of and comfort with the university and its 
programs help to enrich students' information about the relationship of education to the business world. 
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An important aspea of the program is the enlistment of suj^rt and involvement of parents. 
Parents attend a series of seminars aiid workshops organized to address the problems and pressures that 
sometimes make it difficult for parents to instill academic achievement in their middle school children. 
These workshops help the parents learn how to create a home environment that encourages scholastic 
achievement By recruiting ESOP parents, the interest and participation of family members in the college- 
preparation process is sustained and enhanced. 

Students strengthen academic skills and in-dass performance throu^ the program's school-year 
tutorials. During the school year, high-achieving university minority students tutor the young scholars. 
These tutorial sessions ate conducted at least twice a week throu^ut the school year and focus on 
assistance with homework, basic skills, self-esteem, career pathways and orientation to higjier education. 
Academic support in mathematics and English persist as high priorities for ESOP scholars. 

ESOP also oflfers a Summer Enrichment Program which targets incoming 9th graders. These 
students participate in an intensive six weeks of training in reading, writing, laxiguage arts, mathematics, 
computers, and study skills. The goal is to provide a bridge for those making the transition from middle 
to high school. These summer experiences heighten students' awareness of the college campus 
environment. 

Botfi the state and private sector are involved in funding and plarming the program. Those 
involved include the Washington Round Table, the governor's staff, and tiie legislature. Funding for the 
program was authorized in 1987 by legislature, and now the program enjoys supplemental funding for 
specialized activities from Chevron USA and FIPSE (Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, U.S. Department of Education). The cost of the program during the 1989-90 school year was 
$598.00 per student 

EVALUATION 

Althou^ the program cannot yet evaluate its primary goal, data are collected and some results 
are available. In the 1989-90 school year, the students who attended tutoring sessions regularly at their 
school reportedly had a mean increase in their CPAs ranging from 0.24 to 0.66 points. The largest 
increase was seen in the rural school. CPAs for those students who seldom participated declined during 
the year. An interesting point to note is that while students at the rural school were attending tutoring 
sessions regulariy, their GPAs rose, but when their attendance dropped, so did their CPAs. Eight students 
at flie rural school increased their mean GPAs by 0.82 points during the second and third quarters. Their 
GPAs increased from a mean of 1 .78 to 2.60 points. During the fourth quarter, their attendance at tutoring 
sessions declined, causing a net loss of 0.62 points on their GPAs for the school year. 
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CONTACT PERSON 

Dr. Millie Russell 

Assistant to the Vice President 

University of Washington at Seattle 

392 Schmitz HaU PC-45 

1400 N.E. Campus Parkway 

Seattle, WA 98195 

(206) 543-6598 



HELP YOURSELF PROGRAM 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 

4-Year Private Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The Help Yourself Program consists of a 
group of sequential programs that serve some 160 
students in elementary school through graduation 
from high schooL Approximately 20 elementary, 
middle and high schools in the Beloit area are 
served by the program. All of the programs are 
exclusively targeted to minority students. 

Beloit Academy: In the 1991-92 school 
year, 78 4th through 7th grade minority students 
participated in Beloit Academy. Students are 
recruited from 13 area elementary schools in the 
third grade to participate from the 4th through 7ih 
grade. 

Pre-CoUegiate Program: The Pre-Collegiate Program serves 8th through 11th grade students. 
In the 1991-92 school year, 65 students participated in the Pre-Collegiate Program. 

INROADS: INROADS serves students who are juniors in high school through the first several 
years in college. In 1991-92, 15 students participated in INROADS. 

Neese Scholars: Neese scholars are 12th grade students with grade point averages of at least 3.0 
who are selected to receive full four-year scholarships to attend Beloit College. In 1991-92, there were 
six Neese Scholars. 

Taken as a whole, the Help Yourself program is designer' to help minorities succeed academically 
and become infonned about college opportunities. The ?re-Collegiate Program, created in 1986, was the 
original piece of the program. It was created as a part of the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction's Minority Scholarship Program, an effort to imjrove minority student achievement and 
increase the college-going rate of minority smdents. In 1988, the Beloit Academy was created to provide 
services to younger students in the community. In 1988, the Help Yourself Program also adopted the 
INROADS component, a national model that has been in existence for over 20 years. Also in 1988, the 
Neese Scholars Program was created to provide a particular incentive to Help Yourself Program 
participants to attend Beloit College. 
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Beloit Academy: Beloit Academy selects 4^ through grade students with high potential who 
have "A" or "B*' grades and are recommended by a teacher or other school personnel. Beloit Academy 
has two components: an academic year program and a nonresidential summer program. Both programs 
take place on the Beloit College campus. The 10 instructors for Beloit Academy are a combination of 
professors and public school teachers. 

During the academic year, the Beloit Academy students attend one and one-half hours of after- 
school instruction twice a week. In Beloit Academy, students learn Latin in order to improve their 
analytical skills as well as their English skills. Th& Academy uses stories of ancient Egypt to teach the 
subjea matter. Students also meet for 3 hours on Saturday mornings. The Saturday sessions provide 
enrichment classes, which include sports as well as academics. During the academic year, Beloit College 
students provide tutoring to the Academy students at the college. 

The summer component spans a 4 -week period. During tiiis part of the program, the students 
participate in 5-hour days of classes and enrichment activities. Academic classes include language arts, 
math, art, science, and computers. 

Parents of Beloit Academy students are offered workshops once a month on subjects such as 
multicultural education and latchkey children. The parents are invited to attend class with the students, 
and some parents help to chaperone field trips. 

Pre-Collegiate Program: The Prc-Collegiate Program, for 8th through 1 1th graders, aims to 
improve students* academic preparation for college while providing them with culturally enriching 
experiences. The program selects junior high school arxi high school minority students who have a grade 
point average of 2.0 or better, are interested in attending college, and are recommended by a principal, 
counselor or teacher. The program consists of a 4-week simmier program and academic year activities. 

The summer Prc-CoUegiate Program consists of six and one-half hour days of activities. The 
students are tested in the spring in math, science, and English to deteraiine the classes they will take 
during the summer session. Students take classes in various levels of math, communications, and science, 
taught by 13 instructors who are college professors and public school teachers. Additionally, the students 
attend afternoon classes in ethnicity, worid of work, and college preparation. Finally, they take a daily 
class in the arts, choosing from broadcast media, dance, art, gospel music, and newsletter Production. 

During the academic year, the Pre-CoUegiate students attend one counseling session a month led 
by a professional counselor hired by the program. The Pre-Collegiate students also receive tutoring 
services from Beloit College students throughout the academic year when needed. Additionally, the 
students participate in woikshop)s throughout the academic year on careers and personal development. 

INROADS: Students selected to participate in the ENROADS component arc 1 1th graders with 
a minimum 3.0 grade point average who are interested in business or engineering. INROADS provides 
minority students with skills and experience to pursue such careers. 

During the summer following 1 1th grade, INROADS students attend a six-week academic summer 
program for 6 hours ftach day, taking trigonometry, physics, computers and communications. Additionally, 
they participate in activities such as a weekly corporate tour. 
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Academic year activities include personal development seminars on such topics as asseitiveness, 
goal setting and counseling on educational and career goals, provided by the Help Yourself Director. 

The INROADS program places the students completing it in internships with local businesses. 
Internships may take place during the summer before high school, after 12th grade and on into college. 
The students must attend coUege and meet minimum g.p.a. requirements in college as well to continue 
with the program. 

Neese Scholars: Students in their senior year in high school who have participated in at least 
three years of another component of the Help Yourself Program are eligible to receive a full four-year 
scholarship to Beloit College. The program selects students with at least a 3.0 grade point average and 
with recommendations from school personnel. 

Funding for the different parts of the program comes from varying sources. Funding for Beloit 
Academy is provided by Beloit College and private foundations sudi as the General Mills Foundation, 
while the Pie-Collegiate Program is supported by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction. 
INROADS is supported by both private corporations and the Beloit FoundatiorL Neese Scholarships are 
funded solely by the Beloit Foundation. The annual budget for the overall Help Yourself Program is 
approximately $260,000. 

EVALUATION 

The Help Yourself Program collects information on Beloit Academy students' grades, standardized 
test scores, and attei^dance records. For the Pre-Collegiate program, the number of students going to 
college and where they enroll are recorded. For INROADS, the program collects information fiom the 
counseling sessions, as well as their grades through college and reports from their coUege professors. 

In 1991, aU 16 graduates of the Pre-Collegiate Program reportedly entered colleges in Wisconsin. 
Of INROADS students, 80 percent were placed in internships. Beloit Academy students were rqponed 
to have improved their writing skills and self-image. 

Annually, detailed evaluations of the Beloit Academy and the Pre-CoUegiate Program are 
performed, providing detailed descriptive information, attendance rates for each program, grades received 
in the program, teacher, student, and parent evaluations of the program. 

CONTACT PERSON 

Brenda Atlas, Director 

The Help Yourself Program 

Box 213 

700 CoUege Sl 

Beloit, WI 53511-5595 

(608) 363-2637 
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SUCCESSFUL TALENTED ASPIRING RESOURCEFUL STUDENTS (STARS) 
University of Wisconsin, Parkside 
Kenosha, Wisconsin 

4- Year Public Institution 



DESCRIPTION 

The University of Wisconsin - Paikside, in 
cooperation with the Kenosha and Racine Unified 
School Districts, started a program in 1979 called 
CHAMP (Creating Higher Aspirations and 
Motivations Programs). CHAMP was designed 
for minority students in grades 9-12, to help them 
better prepaie for college. Over the years, other 
programs were added: a leadership council for the 
CHAMP students, an early outreach program for 
6th-to-8th graders; a pre-medical sciences program 
for minority 10th and 11th graders; and a 
professional development academy for teachers. 
With the roimding out of these various programs, 
the collective set of programs was renamed 
STARS in 1991. All the programs under STARS 
are administered by the dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Wisconsin-Parkside. 
Program staff consist of the dean, one full-time administrative assistant, college professors who teach in 
STARS, and college students prepaiing to be teachers. Funding for STARS comes from the Chancellor's 
office at the Paikside campus, the University of Wisconsin system, the public schools, and the S.C- 
Johnson Company. 

CHAMP encourages minority students in grades 9-12 to stay in school, develop positive attitudes, 
and to prepare for posisecondary education through peer support, collaborative learning, and academic 
reinforcement Eighth grade students from the Racine and Kenosha Unified School Districts are invited 
to til . University of Wisconsin - Parkside campus each January for a two-day seminar thai inutxiuces 
CHAMP. Students are introduced to the nature of postsecondary education, are taught the relationship 
between high school and college courses, and are encouraged to enroll in college preparatory courses in 
high school. Students are chosen based on test scores, attendance, grade point average, teacher referrals, 
and potential for development 

Participants who evince potential for a<:ademic and personal development are invited to the four- 
week summer session. Students are encouraged to develop critical thinking and problem solving skills 
in a collaborative learning environment Qasses include language, math, English, science, music, and 
drama. The leaching staff, which includes university faculty, employs a team teaching approach to 
pedagogy. 
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During the school year, CHAMP students arc monitored and given assistance in their coUege- 
preparatory courses. CHAMP students liave the opportunity to develop their leadership skills throu^ 
participation in the Cultural Awareness Leadership Council (C ALO, a school-based leadership club started 
in 1990. 

Another recent precollege college program available to high school students in the Kenosha and 
Racine Unified Schools is the Doctors of Colors (DOC) program, which prepares students to pursue 
postsecondary education in the medical sciences. Students are introduced to the medical sciences through 
a one-day seminar held during the sdK)ol year that provides students with information on careers in the 
medical sciences and the academic preparation necessary for such careers. Students can apply for a two- 
week summer session where students learn CPR, work in medical facilities to see. what such jobs entails, 
and receive career and academic guidance. Smdems are expected to write a report at the completion of 
the program. Begun in 1990, DOC serves about 15 students each summer. 

STREAM is a program for 6th-to-8th graders, established in 1989 to prepare high-potential 
minority students for a coUege prep course of study in high school. The aim is to envision a pipeline or 
continuum of services from this point on through college. Each student's academic file is kept throughout 
the lime he or she is in any of the STARS programs. 

The STARS Professional Development Academy is funded by University of Wisconsin Extension 
and prepares teachers to teach the summer intensive classes. The academy is led by university professors, 
who along with the participating teachers receive a stipend for this training. 

The University of Wisconsin extended its precollege programs to elementary smdents in 1989 with 
the creation of CoUege for Kids. College for Kids is a precollege program for children in grades K-8 that 
provides early reinforcement for academic achievement and introduction to postsecondary options through 
a variety of activities, including college visits. Cuiremly separate from the STARS program, its main 
emphasis has been on K-5th giaders. It operates out of University Extension and served 420 children in 
1990-981 on a first-come first-served basis. 



EVALUATION 

Data are available on all students in the STARS programs, including grade point averages, courses 
taken, and retention. Thus far, however, a formal evaluation of CHAMP and the other programs has not 
been conducted. 

The university is planning to condua a formal evaluation of the program and instituting 
mechanisms to ensure better follow-up with the graduates of the program. This evaluation will also assist 
in revising the program to be more responsive to the needs of the students. 



RECOGNITION 

CHAMP was cited in the National Institute of Education's Starting with Students: Notable 
Programs, Promising Approaches, and Other Improvement Efforts in American Postsecondary Education^ 
Vol. I, December 1983, 
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CONTACT PERSON 



Dr. Barbara Shade 
Dean 

School of Education 
University of Wisconsin - Paiicside 
Kenosha, WI 53141 
(414) 595-2569 
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